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‘ArnsI conquesta Bacchus I’Inde ; 
Ainsi Philosophie, Melinde,’ — Rass.ais. 


Tue Ethiopians, it is reported, paint 
the devil white; doing which they sim- 
ply act in obedience to a principle uni- 
versally pervading human nature — the 
same principle which gives genuineness 
to the Switzer’s nostalgia, and teaches 
John Bull to prefer his fog and his sea- 
coal fire .to the balmiest sun-shine of 
Provence. Who has not, in his time, 
been entertained with choruses pitched 
in a key similar to that of the birds in 
‘Aristophanes:’ ‘Come now, ye men, 
in nature darkling, like to the race of 
leaves, of puny might, figures of clay, 
shadowy feeble tribes, wingless creatures 
of a day, miserable mortals, dream-like 
men, give your attention to us—the im- 
mortals, the ever-existing, the ethereal, 
the ageless, who meditate eternal coun- 
sels’ ? 

Man or bird, it is the practice to oil 
our pinions from the sebaceous glands 
of our self-sufficiency, ere we essay a 
flight; and the present writer, advanc- 
ing ‘ Considerations upon Men whose 
Hair Parts in the Middle,’ makes no 
secret that he himself possesses this 
singularity ; to which happy circum- 
stance the reader must hold himself 
indebted for whatever enlightenment 
may accrue to him from the perusal 
of the following pages. 

I* once knew an old lady who used 
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to describe in graphic language the re- 
lief and elevation of soul she experi- 
enced, when, at the age of sixteen, after 
having grown up with the conviction 
that she was repulsively and irredeem- 
ably ugly, a kind negro-woman startled 
her by genuine and unaffected admira- 
tion of her ‘ beautiful black eyes.’ To 
be assured that»she possessed in reality 
one redeeming trait, was, in fact, an en- 
dowment to her for life; it let in at least 
one ray of sun-shine, the touch of which, 
light as it would have been to those re- 
joicing in the ‘ garish day,’ came fraught 
with a whole immortality to her benight- 
ed soul. Not so intense, vet similar, 
was my enlightenment in childhood, 
with respect to my hair, after having 
been considerably exercised upon the 
subject. I had so often been teased 
and laughed at; I had so often. been 
called ‘sissy,’ ‘girl-boy,’ etc.— epithets 
than which none can be more opprobrious 
to the aspirant after trowsers, who has 
always a most exalted opinion of the no- 
bility and the superior advantages of his 
sex; I had so often detected, or fancied 
that I detected, assignments of myself 
in play, to positions and parts such as 
the stern discrimination of boyhood al- 
lots only to weakness or incompetency 
—that I had almost come to believe my- 
self really deformed. I had never seen 
a boy-chi'd with the same peculiarity, 
hence I fancied that I was alone in 
being so marked—alone, set apart, 
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an anomaly, one inferior to his sex, 
one whose sphere was that of a girl, 
not one fit to associate and take rank 
with the boys, his school-fellows and 
neighbors. 

This was not a wholesome conscious- 
ness: if we begin by fancying ourselves 
alone, we are apt to end by making our- 
selves singular; and it was of great ben- 
efit to me, that before the morbid con- 
stituents of character had been too deep- 
ly stirred, I made a discovery which 
sufficed to restore my moral liver to 
healthful action. Looking over a se- 
ries of National Portraits, I happened 
upon that of Thomas Jefferson, and 
found that his hair, like mine, was 
‘parted in the middle.’ 

Of course, at that early day, I was 
little acquainted with Jefferson’s his- 
tory; but still I knew him to have 
been a great man, and one of the Pre- 
sidents —a position that, to my young 
republican instincts, was much more ex- 
alted than the throne of king or kaiser ; 
a position which Washington, the divus 
of my hero-worship, had not disdained 
to fill; a position, moreover, towards 
which Henry Clay, the idol of my par- 
tisanship, was ardently aspiring. 

This discovery relieved my heart of 
a great load, and henceforth I breathed 
more freely. If so great a man as Jef- 
ferson, a President, and as I speedily 
found, the author of the great charter 
of American liberties, (now moth - eat- 
en,) was a ‘girl-boy,’ surely I might 
rest tranquil. There was ‘corn in 
Egypt still.’ Speedily, upon reflec- 
tion, and with childhood’s foible for 
rapid conclusions, I was led to believe 
my singularity rather a badge of honor 
than a disgrace; a mark ‘of distinction 
instead of a proof of defect; an orna- 
ment rather than a blemish; and as 
such I was proud of it, and fed my soul 
with its instigations, It was half-way 
to greatness to bear the sign of it above 
my forehead ; it was destiny ; I was one 
of the elect; and I began to map out, 
for occupation, extensive regions in the 
enchanted islands of the future. Alas! 
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blissful visions! what rude stroke is it 
has toppled down your palaces, and 
ploughed up your paradises? How 
sad to think that one should have to 
dispossess himself of the delightful fal- 
lacy of reasoning conversely! With 
what merciless logic has John Leech’s 
cruel pencil demonstrated that others 
besides Jeffersons wear their hair 
‘parted in the middle.’ 

This discovery, however, exerted one 
beneficial influence upon me: it made 
me a physiognomist. My chief passion, 
in childhood, was for pictures; my earli- 
est and most intense instincts were artis- 
tic. NowI studied portraits with renew- 
ed ardor ; for in addition to the pleasure 
received from the mere picture, I had a 
specific object to pursue, and was ever 
seeking in the faces before me the dis- 
tinguishing traits of character by which 
the originals of those faces had made 
their mark. The habit thus formed 
has never left me, but has grown with 
my growth and strengthened with my 
strength. Continued observation natu- 
rally leads to speculation, and there are 
now lying perdu, in odd corners of my 
brain, many. rare theories upon the old 
basis of ‘ vultus index animi ;’ theories 
that would have flattered the earnest 
soul of Lavater, and refreshed the zeal- 
ous research of Blumenbach. 

What I propose to advance here, re- 
specting men whose hair parts in the 
middle is, however, less a speculation 
than a series of observations conduct- 
ed from a specific stand-point, and car- 
ried forward to the proof of a conviction 
long entertained. As soon as my atten- 
tion was directed to the subject, I found 
that Jefferson did not stand alone. He 
had abundance of reputable and distin- 
guished company, men of powers, of 
fame, of genius. And I also discover- 
ed, that the higher I ascended towards 
the regions of pure genius, the greater 
became the number of the men whose 
hair parted in the centre of the fore- 
head, ‘after the manner of the Naza- 
renes,’ as it is expressed in that cele- 
brated forgery, the letter of Lentulus 
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to the Senate of Rome, concerning 
Christ. 

In effect, the final result of my ob- 
servations in this matter has been to 
enable me, with some degree of cer- 
tainty, to enunciate the following state- 
ment of the rapport between the genius 
of men and the corono-frontal division of 
the hair: 

First. Take men collectively — I refer 
only to the Caucasian races —and it is 
certain that not more than one fifth of 
them — probably not more than one 
tenth — have the hair naturally parted 
over the centre of the forehead. 

Second. Take great men, collective- 
iy, and fully one third of them have 
the hair so parted. 

Third. Take men, great in certain 
directions, men less of action than of 
thought, (artists, authors, etc.,) and 
nearly one half are so characterized. 

Fourth. And the more strictly we de- 
fine genius, the more closely we exclude 
from our list all those who do not pos- 
sess, in its full intensity, that ineffable 
divine spark — that fiery, living, breath- 
ing, soul - swelling someTuInG, the whole 
meaning of which cannot be compassed 
in words —the larger becomes the pro- 
portion to the whole number of those 
whose hair parts in the middle. 

In fact, this singularity seems, in the 
final analysis, to become the type of a 
genuine and distinctive greatness ; not 
indeed of that well-ordered might of 
the prudent, careful, yet forceful states- 
man, ruler, or such like, who works by 
middle courses, builds firm upon experi- 
ence, profits by weakness, and with an 
unswerving tenor of success, pursues the 
golden mean. Not this greatness is it, 
but the generous and royal greatness of 
those who transcend, of those who soar, 
of those whose wings are plumed for the 
cliffs and for the pure ether of the mount- 
ains, It is the greatness of those at 
whose ear a daimon, golden-tongued as 
that of Socrates, is ever present with 
most divine instigations. It is the 
greatness of Homer, of Sophocles, of 
Plato; it is the greatness of Alexan- 
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der, of Hannibal, of Cromwell, of Na- 
poleon ; it is the greatness of Demos- 
thenes, of Lorenzo, of Richelieu; it is 
the greatness of Bacon, of Newton, of 
Locke ; it is the greatness of Raleigh, 
and Blake, and Nelson; it is the great- 
ness of Shakspeare, and Milton, and 
Boccace ; of Raphael, of Lionardo, of 
Titian; of Handel and Mozart; and it 
is also the greatness of Wesley, and 
Oberlin, and John Howard, and Isaac 
Watts. 

That the reader may see at a glance 
how many arguments of genius I can 
produce in favor of my position, I have 
subjoined the names of some men whose 
hair has parted, or does part, in the mid- 
die.* Many more could be mentioned, 
but my portrait-gallery is exceedingly 
meagre, and I have not gone outside of 
it to search for instances. Yet what a 
glorious galaxy we find, of bright Alpha 
stars, and from every part of the firma- 
ment of genius! Behold them, the ‘cloud 
of witnesses,’ seeming to rehearse Barry’s 
picture of Elysium; what anarray of war- 


* Tae names are given, in pot-pourri, just as en- 
countered: Sophocles, Plato, Virgil, William of 
Orange, Napoleon, Lannes, Massena, Captain Par- 
ry, Nelson, Admiral Blake, Cromwell, Paul Jones, 
Turenne, Commodore Barney, Porter, Ethan Allen, 
Hernando Cortes, Titian, Raphael, Poussin, Handel, 
Mozart, Thomas Cole, Galileo, John Kyrle, (‘the 
man of Rosse,’) Valentine Greatrakes, Robert R. 
Livingston, John Randolph, Rufus King, Thomas 
Jefferson, John Jay, Alexander Hamilton, Calhoun, 
Winthrop, Fremont, Lorenzo di Medici, Burke, Lord 
Somers, Alexander the Great, Cardinal Richelieu, 
Demosthenes, Henry Pickering, Cotton Mather, 
Francis Paris, John Wesley, Dante, Isaac Watts, 
Torquato Tasso, Jean Jacques Rousseau, Chaucer, 
Melancthon, La Ramée, Oberlin, Malesherbes, 
Shakspeare, Joseplt Addison, Charles Buchanan, 
Tom Campbell, Carlyle, George Herbert, Balzac, 
Moliére, La Fontaine, Sir Isaac Newton, Dr. Jen- 
ner, John Dryden, Bacon, Linnwus, Lessing, Mil- 
ton, Sir Thomas Brown, Brockden Brown, Ritten- 
house, Joseph Hopkinson, (‘Hail Columbia,’) Mason 
L. Meems, Audubon, Channing, Brainard, Prescott, 
Longfellow, Hildreth, Fenno Hoffman, Dr. Mayo, 
Hawthorne, Lowell, Bishop Percy, John Locke, Boc- 
caccio, Bunyan, Burns, Goethe. 

[P. S.—In many of these instances the peculiarity 
does not appear, except in portraits taken in youth 
and early manhood. Hence the reader must be 
careful, in questioning the authority of this list, 
upon the strength of middle-age pictures. Let 
him compare the earlier ahd later prints of Long- 
fellow, Napoleon, etc., and he will discover what I 
mean. ] 
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riors, statesmen, deep readers in the vol- 
ume of Nature, ‘Gop’s prophets of the 
beautiful!’ behold them, marshalled 
there, with all their 


‘ Divine significance of mouth, 
And foreheads royal with the truth !’ 


behold them, and note how, in each, as 
in the ‘Adam’ of Milton, the testimony 
of his genius is corroborated by the 
locks (whether hyacinthine or not) that 
‘round from his parted forelock manly 
hang.’ 

Such faces I call ‘epic faces,’ in the 
sense given tothe word epic by Schlegel;* 
for if there be any characteristic more 
peculiarly the property of this order of 
genius, it is that calm grasp of facul- 
ties, that placid consciousness of capa- 
city, that divinely confident faith in 
self, and reliance upon self, which com- 
bine to mark such men as belonging to 
a class by themselves, and as having, 
in these respects, no sort of rapport 
with their fellow-mortals. ‘I can 
truly say,’ is the language of one of 
these self- possessed spirits, and one 
very high up in the scale — Robert 
Burns— ‘I can truly say, that poor 
and unknown as I then was, I had 
pretty nearly as high an idea of my- 
self and my works as I have at this 
moment, when the public has decided 
in their favor.’ 

But are these ‘epic faces’ merely 
accidental coincidences in nature, or 
are their characteristic insignia in -ac- 
cordance with the recognized laws of 
physiognomy ? It may help us to the 
solution of this question, and may also 
contribute to establish the general pro- 
position to notice in this place the cir- 
cumstance, that artists, of all classes 
and at all times, have indicated geni- 
us, the daimonic element, the epic na- 
ture of man, by this sign of the hair 
parting in the middle. I think I can 
show this fact to be a principle of art- 
representation ; a canon, as clearly laid 


* ‘Tue spirit of epic poetry as we recognize it 
in its father, Homer, is clear self-possession.’ 
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down as any canon in Winckelmann or 
Lessing. 

Throughout the whole series of Christ- 
tian art, the operation of this principle 
is universally observable; and in the 
ease of all first-class artists, it is seen 
to work with a strictness of discrimina- 
tion such as forbids us from attributing 
it to chance. A few instances will suf- 
fice to establish this with clearness : 

First. As all know, this division of 
the hair is universal in the pictures of 
Curist, whether He be portrayed (ac- 
cording to Didron’s classification) as 
‘beautiful,’ (divine,) or as ‘ugly,’ (hu- 
man.) It is scrupulously observed, as 
much in the first sculptures on Christ- 
ian tombs, the rude early Greek mosaics, 
the Veronicas, the pictures claimed to 
have emanated from the hand of St. 
Luke, and the miraculous acheiropo- 
etes of the sixth and seventh centu- 
ries, as in the saintly imaginings of 
Bartolomeo and Angelico, and the tran- 
scendent conceptions of Lionardo and 
Raphael. Whether the image be a 
Gnostic Abraxas, or a golden fresco of 
Giotto; whether it be a bas-relief of 
the Catacombs, or the ‘Rex tremeadze 
magistatis’ of the Pisan Campo Santo ; 
whether it be a sacristy miracle of Fra 
Lippo Lippi, or a main-sail canvas of 
Benjamin West; whatever the period 
or the circumstances, Curist is always 
depicted as described in the letter of 
Lentulus: ‘Pili capitis ejus..... bi- 
Jido vertice dispositi in morem Nazare- 
orum ;’ & description which is confirmed 
by a hundred legends, and which, we 
may suppose, would answer sufficiently 

so far forth, for the persons of Samson, 
Samuel, and Daniel —‘ Nazarites, and 
vowed to Gop from their youth, 
Second. The angels, in Christian art, 
are also painted with epic faces, in 
nearly every instance, and particular- 
ly when they are represented as em- 
barked upon any divine mission of 
love or mercy. ‘The exceptions to 
this, though not numerous, are suffi- 
cient to show that the practice is not 
so much a simple recognition of their 
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divine attributes, as an appreciation of 
something Curist-like in their offices ; a 
sense of their mission, such as Spenser 
felt, when he wrote: 


—— ‘blessed angels He sends to and fro, 
To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked 
foe ! 
And all for love, and nothing for reward,’ 


Therein, by the way, resides a strong 
affinity between the angel and the geni- 
us of a high order, which, in propor- 
tion to its greatness, overlooks tempo- 
ral things, yearns only for the highest, 
works only for great ends, ( ‘ componere 
magna,’) seeks to develop the universal, 
and disregards entirely the little home- 
bred self for whose advantage common 
men are usually content to strive. But 
to return: it is the office of the angel 
which determines the mode in which 
their hair is represented to be worn. 
For instance, the seraphim, absorbed 
in love and adoration, having charge 


‘ Or all those acts which Derry supreme 
Doth case its heart of love in,’ 
are always painted in the Nazarite fash- 
ion, while there is no strict rule with 
respect to the infantile faces of the cher- 
ubs. In the case of the three great 
archangels, Michael, Raphael, and Gab- 
riel, in advanced periods of Christian 
art, the relations between their func- 
tions and the manner of representing 
them is so closely preserved, that we 
would be able, almost without the as- 
sistance of other symbols, to recognize 
the individual and his peculiar mission, 
by means of the fashion of his hair in 
the picture. In Greek mosaics, te be 
sure, this symbolism is not found, all 
three of the archangels being pictured 
as Nazarites; but in the matured art 
of Italy it is different. For example: 
Michael, the warrior, is, as a general 
rule, not invested with an epic face. 
Angelico, it is true, has so depicted 
him, as has Raphael, in one painting ;* 
but in both cases, this departure from 
the rule was to serve the purpose of a 


* Tnat in the Louvre, painted for Francis the 
First. 
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specific symbolism; and the archangel 
bore a special character, as the Guard- 
ian of the Church Militant — not its 
Champion ; and also, more remotely, 
as the type of heroic beauty. Gabri- 
el, who ‘ stands in the presence of Gop,’ 
is a seraph, and is represented with an 
epic face — especially in those pictures 
where he appears (as he most frequent- 
ly does) as ‘Yangelo annunziatore,’ the 
angel of the Annunciation. There is a 
painting by Van Eyek of the Annunci- 
ation, wherein the angel is not repre- 
sented as a Nazarite; but this is only 
confirmatory of our position, since the 
matter announced is not the Virgin’s 
conception, but her approaching death ; 
and consequently the messenger is not 
Gabriel, but Michael. Finally, 


‘Tue affable archangel 

Rapwak_; the sociable spirit that deigned 

To travel with Topras, and secured 

His marriage with the seven-times wedded 

maid ;’ 

this Raphael, the messenger to Adam, 
and his guardian, distinguished by his 
sympathy for man, ‘his benignity, his 
eloquence, his mild and social converse,’* 
is always depicted as a Nazarite, and 
most generally like a youth in pilgrim 
garb. Only the daring pencil of Rem- 
brandt has ventured to depart from this 
rule, in his famous painting in the 
Louvre, in which Raphael, here the 
type solely of power, is seen taking 
his magnificent flight heavenwards, on 
extended wings as strong and swift as 
those of the great vulture of the Alps. 

Third. Precisely the same principle of 
characterization prevails with respect to 
the representations of apostles, evan- 
gelists, saints and martyrs, throughout 
the whole system. Wherever the at- 
tributes of the individual are Curust- 
like, wherever love predominates over 
power, wherever force is subservient to 
charity, wherever genius soars above 
mortality, there we find the epic face. 
—and there only. The rugged Peter, 


* Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Sacred and Legendary Art,’ 
a valuable and eloquent work. 
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parent of the Church Militant, is never 
so painted; John, the Eagle,* (which 
was the symbol of the highest inspira- 
tion,) is always so painted. In Raphael’s 
cartoon of ‘ Paul Preaching at Lystra,’ 
this system of characterization is care- 
fully preserved ; and the contrast, in the 
appearance of Paul and Barnabas, very 
ably shows forth the differences of their 
genius, and of their functions under it. 
Did time and space permit, I could con- 
clusively trace up the strict obedience 
to this principle, which is discovered 
throughout the whole series of Christ- 
ian art. But there is no need; it will 
suffice to call the reader’s attention to 
one sole picture, familiar to every one, 
in a thousand engravings, ‘The Last 
Supper,’ by Lionardo da Vinci. Li- 
onardo, completely versed as he was 
in art-history, in symbolism, and in 
legendary requirement, was yet an art- 
ist after quite another pattern from 
Giotto and Giovanni da Fiesole. He 
suffered bimself to be trammelled by 
no bigot’s rules; he was most emi- 
nently a student of character, pursu- 
ing ‘the mind’s construction in the 
face;’ so that ‘beneath his eye,’ as 
some one has well said, ‘the counte- 
nance becomes the soul’s confessional.’ 
He was, besides, a master of anatomy, 
and a scientific writer of profoundest 
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attributes of the persons represented 
require or reject the epic face, so have 
they been depicted. Curis is, of course, 
painted as a Nazarite; and so, also, are 
those whom legend calls his kinsmen — 
Jude, and the two Jameses. James the 
Great, warrior- saint though he was, is 
represented always with his hair parted 
in the middle, in obedience to another 
tradition, which claims that he was a 
Nazarite from infancy ; while James 
Minor — ‘Adelphotheos,’ ‘the brother 
of our Lorp,” and first bishop of the 
primitive Chureh of Jerusalem —apart 
from his kinship in the flesh with Curisr, 
may be said to have earned the epic per- 
sonality by reason of the kinship of spirit 
also displayed in that beatific ‘ General 
Epistle’ which bears his name. But 
apart from all ambiguities, observe how, 
in this wonderful work of art, John’s 
genius is made to contrast with Peter's 
vigor, as the two heads are brought to- 
gether, as it were, in the same frame. 
And notice, also, how Thomas and Mat- 
thew are placed, with the purpose of re- 
lieving and setting off the Nazarite char- 
acter of Philip, who, with hand on his 
breast and earnest eyes, protests his 
truth, his leve, his devotion. It is the 
picture of one fitted to be the first mis- 
sionary, and by faith to cast out devils 
with a touch of his erozier. Study 


views upon almost every element of thee these features of the ‘Cenacolo,’ and 


Cosmos. Hence any testimony that this 
great artist — himself a sublime geni- 
us, and bearing the distinctive mark 
of it in the most epic of faces— can 
bring to the support of our theory, 
must be of the greatest and most con- 
vincing value. ‘Let the reader, then, 
turn to his engraving, or recall his re- 
collection of the original of Lionardo’s 
‘Cenacolo,’ and analyze it with refer- 
ence to the matter under diseussion, 
and he, will find, that exactly as the 


* Tass symbolizing Jonny, under the image of the 


_ eagle, was doubtless adopted into Christian art, via 


Alexandria, ffom that of the Egyptians, who thus 
typified their deity Osyrrs; a divinity, by the way, 
who, when represented under human form, and with 
human countenance, was always portrayed with the 
epic characteristics. 


tell me if it is not testimony valid and 
strong; tell me, was not the theory we 
are supporting that which Lionardo 
acted upon in the production of this 
his master-piece ? 

But some one may say: ‘You are 
here putting effect for cause. This pe- 
euliarity in Christian art does not 
spring from the motif you have as- 
signed. The Christian artists did not 
recognize, in the Nazarite type, an es- 
pecial efficieney of representation of 
the attributes to which they sought to 
give form; the fact of their having 
painted certain persons, with the hair 
parted in the middle, does not prove, 
that in such a style of representation, 
they found an outward and visible sign 
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of the qualities for which those per- 
sons were supposed to be distinguish- 
ed. Setting aside the circumstance that 
the Creator has always been pictured 
with hair parted in the middle, and 
that artist-faith knowing Hm to have 
made man ‘in His own image,’ would 
seek to make most like Hm those who 
were especially divine (or supernatural) 
in attribute, since we cannot determine 
whence was derived the idea of repre- 
senting the Creator HimseLr under 
that form ;* we can readily find other 
grounds upon which art has availed 
itself of such a system of representa- 
tion. Artists simply trod a beaten 
path, laid out for them of old; they act- 
ed in obedience to the voice of tradition, 
to the ordering of legendary convention. 
Besides the fact of this Nazarite fashion 
being explicitly defined, it chanced that 
the apocryphal portraits of Curist by 
Luke, Nicodemus, and Veronica; the 
clear and positive description contain- 
ed in the letter of Lentulus, which, 
though spurious, is of unquestionably 
great antiquity; the pictures in use 
among the Gnostics, and which they 
pretended could be traced back to an 
original painted by command of Pon- 


* Besrpes, the position here supposed to be as- 
sumed, cannot be sustained historically. Images of 
the Son are antecedent to those of the Fatuer, of 
whom we find none previous to the twelfth century; 
and, indeed, RAPHAEL was almost the first artist of 
repute who formally broke through the traditional 
prescript laid down by Sr. Joun Damascenus: ‘Jn 
érrore quidem versaremur si vel invisibilis Dri 
conficeremus imaginem ; quoniam id quod én- 
corporeum non est, nec visibile, nec cireumscrip- 
tum nec jfiguratum, pingi omnino non potest.’ 
Apart, also, from the esthetic reasons why JEHovAH 
should not be represented, the practice was for a 
long time actually prohibited, lest, in the then tran- 
sition-state of religious feeling, men should confound 
the image of the Faruer with that of Juprrer, and 
so be led to commit idolatry. Moreover, the Gnos- 
tics, to whom perhaps the origin of religious images 
is due in the first instance, were in creed antagonist- 
ic to Jenovan, whom they regarded as an evil and 
sanguinary deity of the Hebrews; and they spared 
no pains at once to degrade Him, and to exalt the 
Son at His expense. From these causes it happened 
that long before we had any pictorial representations 
of the Farner, the form under which the Son was to 
be portrayed had been definitely settled and estab- 
lished. (Compare Dipron’s ‘Iconographie Chré- 
tienne,’ Vol. I. Part 2.) 
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tius Pilate himself; the images, espe- 
cially, of the Carpocratians; the por- 
traits current when Eusebius wrote; 
the statue said to have been erected 
in Paneas, by the woman cured of a 
bloody issue; the portrait sent to Ab- 
garus, king of Edessa, and upheld as 
the work of no less a hand than that of 
our Lorp Himsetr; the pictures made 
for the Emperor Constantine; the vis- 
ion of St. Anschaire of Hamburg; and 
the minute and copious pen-delineations 
of St. John Damascenus ; it chanced 
that all these combined to fix and per- 
petuate a rule of representation of 
Curist, from which there could be no 
departure without flagrant violation of 
that symbolism which underlies reli- 
gious art. The Son, all legends said, 
all traditions made unquestionable, in 
taking upon Himse.r, as the embodied 
Logos, the mould and person of Adam, 
assumed features exactly reproductive 
of those of His Virgin Mother, through 
whose being He became incarnate. A 
type once firmly established for Curist, 
it is only rational to conclude that artists 
would seek, by the easy process of out- 
ward and formal likeness, to make man- 
ifest the similarity and affinity of attrib- 
ute to Hr in those whose character sup- 
posed or required it. 

Upon such grounds, if at all, is my 
theory to be set aside, as being not neces- 
sary to an explanation of the facts. But 
as I have already hinted, the greater art- 
ists, and especially Lionardo and Buona- 
rotti, did not confine themselves within 
the limits of legendary prescript. They 
painted according to character; they 
sought to embody the soul in form, 
and by the image, to represent the 
Berne’s Idea. In this way, Lionardo 
depicted Philip in the ‘Cenacolo,’ ac- 
cording to his Scriptural and legendary 
character, not as he had usually been 
depicted, in obedience to legendary con- 
vention. Similarly, Michael Angelo re- 
presented the prophet Jeremiah as a 
Nazarite, not because he was a mem- 
ber of the sect, but to convey in a fit- 
ting and significant manner an idea of 
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the peculiar genius which informed that 
prophet’s spirit. 

Aside, however, from all minor con- 
siderations, this argument to the con- 
trary falls to the ground; and the prin- 
ciple among artists, of the representation 
of genius and its congeneric qualities, 
by the even division of the hair over the 
middle of the forehead, is clearly estab- 
lished, I think, by the fact that this 
mode of representation is not confined 
to the Christian, but prevails in all sys- 
tems of art. It has already been ob- 
served, in a note, that the Egyptians 
pictured Osyris with his hair parted 
in the middle. So also their winged 
images of genii, typical of the soul, or 
embodying ideas of divine power. And 
Diodorus describes the statue of Osi- 
mandyas — the magnificent monarch 
who cried to posterity: 

* My name is Osrwanpyas, king of kings! 

Look on my works, ye mighty, and despair!’ 
—as bearing our symbol of genius plain- 
ly written above;his forehead.* The 
male Sphinxes, so freqaently met with 
in the remains of Egyptian art, bring a 
similar testimony to their supernatural 
character. We encounter the same 
type in the wondrous winged images 
unearthed at Nimroud; we trace it 
in the images of Adonis, before which 
the women of Syria, delirious with the 
sense of his beauty, and frantic at the 
recollection of his fate, were wont to 
shed their blood and rend their gar- 
ments; it meets us wherever Zendic 
Zoroaster reveals to us his fore- 
head, sealed with theurgic wisdom; 
while in the mystic shrines of India, 
we discover it in the mighty lineaments 
of Parabrahma, and the languid loveli- 
ness of Krishna — though Brahma him- 
self has it not, nor Sheeva the destroyer. 

But the Greeks? These were artists, 
and theirs was an grt in which truth 
was the paramount law of beauty, and 
in which, equally, beauty was the sole 
object of representation. No monsters 
here; no far-fetched symbolism; sim- 


* Diop. Sic, Bib. Hist. I. 47-51. 
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ply and always the idealization of the 
actual. The redoubtable Sphinx came 
to Greece from Egypt, her mystic fore- 
head wrinkled with the pressure of sa- 
cred and recondite enigmas; but (di- 
pus bent his clear eyes upon her, and 
responded to her dark sayings in such 
luminous and transparent accents, that 
in despair she dashed her head against 
arock. Thus perished mystery among 
the Grecians, never again to be revived, 
until in Egypt, Philo and Plotinus, and 
Iamblichus, fed themselves with the old 
Nilotic leaven, and babbled forth what 
there will never come a Champol'ion to 
interpret. The Greeks, pursuing their 
genius, which was for the statuesque, 
subdued, because repose was essential 
to their conceptions of beauty; but 
they never denied nor _ perverted. 
Their heroes, as Schiller has remark- 
ed, are not at all like the heroes. in 
Corneille and Voltaire, who never for- 
get their rank nor lay aside their peri- 
wigs; on the contrary, ‘the Greek is 
never ashamed of nature; he allows to 
sensuousness its full rights, and yet is 
always secure from being overcome by 
it.’ The testimony, therefore, of these 
brilliant disciples of a realism subdued 
into obedience to a refined code of beau- 
ty, must be of the most decisive import- 
ance in a question like the present one. 
What is that testimony? It is direct- 
ly to the point of our argument. Wher- 
ever there was to be represented a god 
of a character peculiarly divine, or be- 
neficent, or of attributes superior to the 
crowd of Olympians ; wherever there 
was to be represented a hero of trans- 
eendent genius, or of glorious and chiv- 
alric reputation, or of disinterested de- 
votedness to the welfare of his race, 
that god or that hero was invariably 
represented with the epic face — with 
his hair parted in the middle, ‘ after the 
manner of the Nazarenes.’ The law is 
universal ; there are positively no excep- 
tions to it; its operation is as infallible 
as the good taste of the Greeks was 
perfect. For proof I have to refer you 
to the whole series of their sculpture ; 
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the instances are so numerous that it is 
not possible, as also it is scarcely neces- 
sary, to make a selection; and, more- 
over, to point the illustrations would re- 
quire too copious a reference to the 
spirit of the correspondent mythology. 
I may notice, however, and every reader 
will understand the reasons for it, that 
Saturn and Prometheus alone of the 
Titans were represented as Nazarites, 
for they alone were mythically entitled 
to bear the mark ; Hyperion scarcely 
exists in art, his individuality being 
merged in that of Phoebus Apolle ; that 
Neptune, the mild yet potent patron, 
wore his hair parted in the middle, 
while Oceanus, his old-world predeces- 
sor, did not; that Zeus, and Phoebus, 
and Hermes, were so portrayed, while 
Vulcan was not, nor Pluto, nor Pan; 


that BaccAus, as the regenerator, wore 


an epic face, but, as the destroyer, was 
otherwise depicted ; and that Achilles 
and Hector, and Perseus and Theseus, 
were ever imaged with the stamp of 
genius over their brows ; while Ulysses, 
and Diomed, and Thersites, and that 
selfish Samson of the Twelve Labors, 
bore but few marks to distinguish them 
from common men. It is also to be 
noticdd, in this connection, that the 
Greeks, recognizing with their usual 
acute sense of fitness a subtle principle 
of affinity, also represented as Nazarite 
the higher class of that priesthood whose 
office it was to minister at the altars of 
the epic divinities, such priests, for in- 
stance, as Calchas and Laocoén; and, 
again, upon the stage, the ¢tragie masks, 
being intended almost exclusively for 
actors in the persons of those of the 
Nazarite type, are distinctly marked 
with this characteristic feature, which is 
not found in any of the comic masks. 
Now, I contend that all these concur- 
rent traits in Greek art mean something 
more than mete coincidence. I contend 
that a principle underlies them all —a 
principle by which the Greeks were ac- 


customed to act, unconsciously it may’ 


be, and guided to it solely by an innate, 
refined, sesthetic impulse; yet still, im- 
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plicity, constantly, and with no depart- 
ures from it, no disobedience to it as 
an art-canon. That the same principle 
has pervaded Christian art also, only 
furnishes additional testimony to the 
catholic quality of all true rules of 
taste, while at the same time it is not 
necessary to assume that the younger 
art had it from the elder, as it had its 
legends and pictures of Michael, George 
and Dragon, etc., from the correspond- 
ing Greek legends and representations 
of Perseus and the Sea-Monster, Belle- 
rophon and Chimeera, etc.* 

Beauty, as I have said, is the aim and 
the end of Grecian art. How to achieve 
beauty in form was their study. Sculp- 
ture was the medium through which 
they sought to embody their ideas of 
beauty, because the material thus com- 
manded was at once the most perfect 
and the most imperishable. They found 
that repose was essential to beautiful 
expression in marble, and repose became 
the law of their sculpture. We see it 
even in the Laocoén, desperately tug- 
ging against fate, yet as dumb and voice- 
less in his agony as he had heen impor- 
tunate in his predications. We see it 
especially in the Jupiter of Phidias, 
where the transcendent calm and serene 
majesty of the central deity is set off, 
and infinitely heightened by the tumul- 
tuous rush and action that characterize 
the bas-reliefs sculptured at the base of 
his throne.t They found, as Schelling 
has acutely remarked, that sculpture 
could only arrive at its summit of excel- 
lence by ‘the representation of those 
natures in whose constitution it is im- 
plied that they actually embody all that 
is contained in their idea or soul; thus, 
only divine natures ;’ and consequent- 
ly, in the eras when art was still uncor- 
rupted, they chiselled only images of 
their gods, their mythic -heroes, and 
those actual heroes*of their poetic life 
who, in art, philosophy, or the drama, 
or in the illustrious arena, had gained 
the victor’s crown, and taught the peo- 
ple new ideas of beauty. Subjects wor- 
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thy of the art, as the art was worthy of 
them. Such gods and such heroes! 
Says Hegel: * ‘The highest form that 
floated before Greek imagination was 
Achilles, the son of the poet, the Ho- 
meric youth of the Trojan war. Ho- 
mer is the element in which the Greek 
world lives, as man does in the air. The 
Greek life is a truly youthful achieve- 
ment. Achilles, the ideal youth of 
poetry, commenced it ; Alexander the 
Great, the ideal youth of reality, con- 
cluded it.’ How, then, could these gods 
and these heroes be most worthily re- 
presented ? Such was the question 
which the Greek artist undertook to 
solve; the Greek artist who, as I have 
said, was disciple of an essential real- 
ism, subdued in obedience to a refined 
code of beauty. *What was beauty 
by that code?. It is ‘the sensible re- 
presentation of moral and physical ver- 
fection,’ said Plato, who had learned in 
Agora and Gymnasium what he taught 
at Academe. And so also these realists 
of art, who have alone reached the high- 
est ideal, wishing most perfectly to 
represent their gods and heroes, the 
most perfect objects of representation in 
marble, turned, like Plato, to the games, 
the theatre, the market-place, sought 
out their worthiest as models, and thus, 
worthily reproduced those gods and 
heroes, to the admiration of all time. 
And hence it happened that so many of 
these gods and heroes are given epic 
faces — wear their hair parted in the 
middle. For the Greek realist, I must 
repeat, went to Nature, consulted her 
faithfully, obeyed her implicitly, follow- 
ed her religiously, and was rewarded 
with initiation into all her mysteries. 
This is the whole philosophy of it. 

The Greek, in fact, saw that his best 
men, his divinest geniuses, possessed 
this characteristic trait ; he unconsci- 
ously had mastered the Jaw enunciated 
in the beginning of this essay, and he 
applied it to the impersonation of his 
gods. He saw this epic feature in Pla- 
to, and Sophocles, and Phocion, and 
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Demosthenes, and Alexander, and Alci- 
biades ; consequently he felt it his duty, 
as an artist of the beautiful, and a fol- 
lower of Nature, to reproduce it in 
Zeus, Phoebus, Achilles, and Gany- 
mede. Was he not right? Take a 
case: had not that artist reason, who, 
seeing before him the heroic person and 
the sublime record of one poet, Sopho- 
cles, a man and life of so divine a stamp 
that, ‘to speak in the spirit of the an- 
cient religion, it seems that a beneficent 
ProvivENcE Wished in this individual to 
evince to the human race the dignity and 
blessedness of its lot, by endowing him 
with every divine gift, with all that can 
adorn and elevate the mind and heart, 
and crowning him with every imagina- 
ble blessing of this life ;’ * seeing such 
a man and such a life before him, I say, 
had not the*artist reason when, in seek- 
ing to recall in marble the features of a 
sweeter singer still — even the features 
of ‘that blind man who dwells in Chios, 
whose songs excel all that can ever be 
sung’ +—he bestowed" the epic traits 
of the great poet whom he knew, upon 
the greater poet of whom he dreamed ; 
and so, from the real Sophocles, with 
his serene beauty, sprang that majestic, 
fillet-bound image of the tranquil sub- 
lime, the ideal bust of: Homer ? 

Lecteur mon ami, you have my theo- 
ry. It is not altogether an idle one. 
Even though it had never obtained, as 
a principle, one glimpse of recognition 
from artists, heathen or Christian ; even 
should your author, gifted as he un- 
doubtedly is, (by the hypothesis,) yet 
fail to signalize himself by any startling 
display of that transcendent genius the 
badge whereof is inscribed above his 
brow, still there is something in it. 
There must be something in a character- 
istic, a peculiar mark, a singularity, in 
fact, not generally found in common 
men, but shared by Alexander, and 
Cromwell, and Napoleon; by Raphael, 
and Milton, and Locke, and Newton, 
and Burns, and Shelley. If it have no 
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significance, this trait, please explain tc 
me why it exisfs, for instance, in Sopho- 
cles and Virgil, and does not exist in 
Aristophanes and Horace? Why does 
the hair of Jefferson and Hamilton part 
in the middle, while that of Washington 
and John Adams parts at the side? 

Did space permit, I am confident that 
I could demonstrate to you that the rea- 
son why there was such a dearth of 
genius during the predominance of full- 
bottomed wigs, was because men had no 
hair at all of their own, and consequent- 
ly it could not be parted in the middle, 
nor indeed at any other angle of the 
cranium. 

Reader, has it ever been your fortune 
to meet with a genius‘of this order of 
the epic face—with one of these 
‘world-historical men,’ as Hegel styles 
them? ‘They are not very good compa- 
ny, as a general rule; they look into 
their own bosoms exclusively for ad- 
vice; they conjoin to an infinite charity 
a self-ism equally infinite ; they have an 
unpleasant fashion of running over peo- 
ple who may be in their way ; and they 
are always sure to be busy, and to be 
busy means with them a procedure pro- 
ductive of as much discomfort to those 
around them as Captain Cuttle experi- 
enced from the indefatigable energy of 
Mrs. Mac Stinger. They work faithfully, 
terrifically, in fact, and without think- 
ing of compensation; and the quantity 
of work they do seems quite miraculous 
to the plodding observer. And what 
power they have over men! How the 
crowd follows them, worships them, 
and bends down its compliant neck to 
receive their feet and their burthens! 
This is not strange though, for the will- 
ingness of these men to be martyrs fits 
them to become leaders. 

_ Such men are not happy. They are 
not constituted for happiness. They 
have no private life, for they are wedded 
to ideas. They cannot enjoy existence, 
for they are strangers to repose. When 
they pause, it is always with both 
hands full of tools, and girded loins for 
a renewal of the journey. So, burning 
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the taper at both ends, they are not 
long-lived. Indeed, if they threaten to 
abide with us too long, our conservative 
Mother Earth contrives somehow to 
have them taken off, as she has an ab- 
horrence of excessive doses of reform, 
and she knows that they will ever be 
physicking her while they remain. 

The reader may ask what is the con- 
nection between the fact of genius and 
the circumstance of the hair parting in 
the middle? I cannot define it with 
certainty, but I think that thus is sym- 
bolized in the man’s character the pres- 
ence of another constituent, which may 
properly be termed the feminine element. 
If it be true, as Lavater has said, that 
‘man, singly, is but half man; at least 
but half human, a king without a king- 
dom —nor is man what he may and 
ought to be but in conjunction with 
woman,’ it follows that the perfect man 
is this genius, to whose imaginative man- 
hood is conjoined woman’s wealthy heart. 
Opinions similar to this have been form- 
ed by others, but from far different pre- 
mises. It is not to be understood, of 
course, that man loses any of his manli- 
ness in this condition of things ; he is, 
in fact, endowed with a double nature, 
embracing the womanly character with- 
in the circle of his own manhood, as 
the womanly fashion of hair surmounts 


the brow and the intellect of Jove; he 


has added to the masculine diathesis 
something of the woman’s sensitiveness, 
soul, and passion. 

Assuming this position to be the 
fact, (and there is no way either to 
prove or disprove it,) at a grand 
significance does it give to the cir- 
cumstance of our Saviour having His 
hair parted in the middle, after the 
manner of the Nazarenes —as being, 
in fact, so far forth as He was Mav, one 
of these geniuses—one of these (by 
the hypothesis) perfected specimens of 
humanity! Not only was He a May, 
‘such as you and I,’ but He was also a 
Man of genius; a Man having a grand, 
calm, far-reaching intellect, capable of 
overtopping the plans of common men, 
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and (still as Man) reading the pages of 
the future by the light of the past; a 
Man having a sensuous nature, warm, 
deep, stout-muscled, fine-nerved, so that 
there was no human passion but He 
could comprehend it in its length and 
breadth, and thus be able to legislate 
for it with intelligence and firmness, 
yet with compassionate and sympathetic 
tenderness ; a Man having a genuine, 
true, and affectionate soul; and withal, 
superadded to this wealth of attributes, 
we find that quality of which this even- 
parted hair was the peculiar symbol; 
that womanly self, replete with the de- 
licate fibres of sesthetically toned ele- 
ments, susceptibility, sympathy, love! 
Such He must have been, humanly con- 
sidered, and, being such, worthy to be- 
come the ‘Saviour of men!’ Even if 
nothing further, fit to become the found- 
er of a system of morals, that, based 
equitably upon profound world-wisdom, 
universal consciousness, comprehension 
of the Law, (‘ Natura naturans, na- 
turataque,’) and an exquisite sense of 
the love of Gop, (which came to Him 
through the ineffable feminine qualities 
of His Being,) could not have failed to 
accomplish the work meant for it — the 
physical, moral, and, through these, the 
mental Palingenesis of the human race. 

Theré are two or three corollaries 
which seem to follow naturally upon 
the demonstration of the proposition I 
set out with, and which I wish to notice 
briefly before concluding this paper. 

First. The intellectual woman, she, I 
mean, who ig emphatically and charac- 
teristically ‘Srong-minded: is, measure- 
ably, wne femme incomprise. She lacks 
somewhat of that which we feel to be 
the womanly part of woman, and so far 
forth is imperfect, defective. An angel 
she may be, but wingless, and, being 
such, no flight can be predicated for her. 
This, perhaps, is the reason why such 
women repel us. We suspect deformity, 
and, however much pity intercedes, de- 
formity is always repulsive. Besides, 
they are palpably ‘out of their sphere,’ 
and when stars leave their spheres, do 
they not always fall ? 
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Second. A second matter for consid- 
eration, in connection with this doctrine 
of the Epic Face, is the wide, indeed al- 
most boundless possibility it seems to 
open up for physiognomy. If by the 
accurate analysis of a single trait in 
human countenances we are able to 
trace so many lineaments of the soul’s 
character, what may we not achieve by 
the careful study of all the traits, col- 
lectively, and with due regard to their 
relative importance? Says Charles 
Kingsley, speaking of the supreme 
beauty that strikes us in the faces of 
Shakspeare, Raphael, Goethe, and Burns: 
‘One would expect it to be so; for the 
mind makes the body, not the body the 
mind ; and the inward beauty seldom 
fails to express itself in the outward, as 
a visible sign of the invisible grace or 
disgrace of ghe wearer.’ What, indeed, 
is to prevent the artist, after careful 
study of the physiognomy of a man in 
all its details and minutize — of course 
superadding a knowledge of the outside 
influences that have tended to mould 
those features—from arriving at a stand- 
ard by which to estimate and account 
for the facts in that man’s life, and even 
to predict a future for him? This last 
has been done, and memorably, in the 
case of a man whose portrait was paint- 
ed by the great Gilbert Stuart, who, 
without any previous knowledge of his 
sitter, from mere study of his linea- 
ments, truthfully predicted the approach 
ing dark cloud of insanity. And, if this 
observation of features could only be 
properly systematized, biography would 
eventually be rendered a perfect science, 
and the biographer could accomplish a 
wider knowledge of the individual whose 
history he was narrating than that in- 
dividual possessed himself, for he would 
be able to tell why and how the man 
had failed here and succeeded there; 
why this defect, why that superiority ; 
whence this excellence, and why that 
sin. More than this, knowing exactly 
the man’s extent and capacity, his 
depths and his shallows, we can not 
only account for his actual performances, _ 
but we may be able to pronounce what 
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he ought to have been, what he should 
have accomplished; and so to set forth 
his possible future equally well with his 
actual past. 

Third. Finally, the consideration of 
this subject strikes me as throwing im- 
portant light upon a very curious prob- 
lem in human nature, namely, the mar- 
riages of genius, which, anomalous as 
they are, I am inclined to believe ra- 
tionally explicable upon the basis of this 
same feminine element assumed to per- 
vade characters of a high order of ge- 
nius. For it is notorious that your man 
with the epic face is not in the habit 
of marrying well. His matches are 
either ill-sorted or positively unhappy. 
From Anne Hathaway down to Mrs. 
Clennam, how has biography abused 
the poor women who, taking Pegasus 
‘for better, for worse,’ have presumed 
to feed him with common oats, to» put 
him in vulgar traces, and, finally, rous- 
ing his recalcitrant soul, to set him to 
kicking himself loose, and bounding 
away ‘to fresh fields and pastures new !’ 
Why is this? A word or two will suf- 
fice to explain how I view the matter. 

‘Common men,’ in marrying, gene- 
rally do well, because the fact of mar- 
riage supplies them with just what they 
lack of being perfect—the womanly ele- 
ment, with its love-lights, its compan- 
ionship, its sympathy, its refinements. 
They do not possess these things in 
themselves ; they feel the void created 
by their absence; they supply the need 
by the act of marriage, and so they are 
made happy. But the man of genius 
has no such void. It is already filled, 
and by a finer spirit of the womanly 
than your best efforts could supply, my 
dear mademoiselle. His soul is its own 
company, and its paradise does not re- 
quire the presence of any Eve, however 
lovely. You marry him; if you are in- 
tellectual, he is more so, and your wills 
conflict. If you are not intellectual, he 
moves in another sphere from you, shut 
in, and only comes down to you for ma- 
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terial comfort ; so you become his slave. 
And your homely cares chafe him; he 
does not comprehend any thing of them, 
save their homeliness ; the jar is ren- 
dered more severe still, because, being 
finer strung, more sensitive than others, 
he has a nicer and more poignant sense 
of your defects and your shortcomings. 

So, poor Eve that you are, the gates 
of paradise are closed forever upon you 
and your tears; and it is ‘your fault,’ 
because you plucked the apple, intend- 
ing by the act not to profit yourself, 
but to endow Aim with an infinite be- 
yond his infinity. Poor little goose, 
do n’t marry him, whateyer you do, but 
marry Tom, Dick, Harry, and the apple 
will rot upon the tree, and you’!l never 
shrink before ‘the angel with the flam- 
ing sword.’ What he really needs, and 
what alone he is able to ‘ put up with,’ 
is simply some one with a good person, 
no mind worth mentioning, sufficient 
delicacy of taste, and possessed of a 
serene capacity for pursuing the even 
tenor of a quiet life. He needs some 
one to love and caress him, to submit to 
him implicitly, to superintend his house, 
and to take care of him. She must be 
a woman who can purr around him; 
one who is a child as regards his intel- 
lect, yet can give him wherewith to lavish 
his love upon; one who can be warm, 
loving, eager; one who can bask in his 
smile, and grow happy under his touch ; 
one who, never glaring nor prononcée, 
can restore to serenity his unequal spir- 
its, and soothe him to slumber with the 
sweet incense of domestic worship. 


Such a woman, treating him and pro- © 


viding for him as if he were only ‘my 
dear,’ and not ‘the great so-and-so,’ will 
be able not only to bring him perfect 
content and perfect happiness, length- 
ening his days and vetoing his wrinkles, 
but she can be entirely happy herself, 
and, moreover, can do that which wo- 
men are so delighted to achieve — lead 
him by the nose wheresoever and how 
soever she lists !, 




































The Phantom Slipper. 


THE PHANTOM 


Ir was a woman’s slipper, modelled 
from the fine threads of a species of 
manilla, curiously intertwined like the 
meshes of silver lace; the tout ensem- 
ble not unlike the delicate fan-coral that 
abounds on the Florida Keys, and waves 
its filmy banners around the time-worn 
pillars of old ocean. 

Again I looked upon it, and it appear- 
ed like the silken banner of Ariadne, 
spread across dim space, with the dark 
blue sky for back-ground — ready to be 
annihilated by the first rough blast — 
so fragile, so gossamer it appeared to 
the view. But upon examination of 
those tiny, flexible threads, I found 
them possessed of wondrous strength ; 
and like the organism of certain deli- 
cate beings, the apparently fragile fab- 
ric could sustain more tension than at 
first appeared possible. The hands that 
fashioned it were skilful, for viewed 
as a work of art, there was evinced an 
admirable design and fitness. Each 
swell, each Greek line, each graceful 
undulation, was provided for by the 
contraction or expansion of the deli- 
cate meshes, in such a felicitous man- 
ner that it required only the insertion 
of the high-arched instep of some Span- 
ish signora to mould it to a form of per- 
fect grace. And evidently it had receiy- 
ed it. The mobile wax had yielded to 
the impression while it was yet fresh 
and plastic, and lo! the phantom of a 
Spanish foot! Such a one as could 
gracefully time the gay bolero to the 
beating of castanets; such a one as 
poets in old times have sung of — but 
one that is seen on the pavé of Broad- 
way but seldom. 

The phantom of a foot —a woman’s 
foot. How it peopled space with images 
of grace, and forms of beauty! with 
chivalrous deeds—the clang of arms, 
the heroic deeds of men, and thegeter- 
nal, omnipotent sentiment of loving 
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woman! A potent spell hung around 
the phantom slipper. 

I was musing thus in my friend’s 
studio, momentarily awaiting his re- 
turn, and whiling away the time ex- 
amining the various odd objects which 
abounded there. My friend Bertram 
has a unique, and to a landlord who 
prides himself on unmutilated walls, 
an aggravating penchant for ornament- 
ing them with every rare or beautiful 
estray he may chance to find — much in 
the manner that Rosa Bonheur adorns 
her studio with the skulls and skins of 
animals, by way of suggestions in her 
art. But Bertram was a vagabond art- 
ist, and scribbled about as much as he 
drew. Style and medium with him 
were subservient to ideas, and it made 
but little difference whether he seized 
the porte- crayon or the pen, so long 
as they were embodied. Indeed I have 
sometimes thought, in perusing his hier- 
oglyphic chirography, that he might, in 
a fit of absent-mindedness, have written 
with the wrong end of the pen-holder. 
Be this as it may, he regarded his ‘ tal- 
ismans’ of men and things of infinitely 
more consequence than the most elegant 
and modish ornaments. 

I take a mournful pleasure in thus 
describing my friend’s sanctum, for 
alas! it is now no more. The anni- 
hilating hammer of the carpenter lev- 
elled the temporary inclosure, and the 
ideal atmosphere, nay, the very identity 
of the place, was changed. The apart- 
ment once resonant with wit, and redo- 
lent of Madeira, has become a mere mart 
for merchandise. I look around on the 
scene, and moralize on the mutability 
of Man! 

Empty, swept, and garnished, the 
place is now usurped by a matter-of- 
fact business person, who is coining 
money by loaning it out at forty per 
cent interest ; yes, a pawnbroker counts 
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his shin-plasters on the very spot where 
my poor friend Bertram coined his in- 
spirations. Sic transit Bohemia. 

Here might you have beheld photo- 
graphs or engravings of numbers of the 
distingués — Bryant, Bancroft, Willis, 
‘St. Leger,’ and a host of others; spe- 
cimens of painting, and casts by our 
most celebrated artists; souvenirs of 
nearly all the lions of the day, and 
mementoes of the most important in- 
cidents of the storied past or of our own 
stirring times. Yonder wreath of algee 
was drifted from the base of Fort Sum- 
ter, and caught by one on board the 
‘Star of the West,’ when bound on her 
memorable trip to the relief of the gallant 
Anderson and his heroic band. A terrible 
oath of vengeance was sworn over that 
frail algee, that ocean -waif, and the 
young hand that twined that souvenir 
of insult to his country’s flag now 
grasps his sword in its defence with 
signal zeal. 

That bit of charred tinder was 
burnt on board the ‘Mohawk,’ while 
capturing the renowned slaver ‘ Wild- 
fire;’ and those spoons— not the 
silver- gilt ones of aldermanic re- 
nown — were among the utensils fur- 
nished for feeding the new contrabands, 
en voyage in the ‘ Wild-fire,’ to civiliza- 
tion. They consist of a segment of fine 
shingle, scooped at one end in the sem- 
blance of a bowl— possibly they were 
better than the fingers to eat rice with ; 
yet they were not sufficiently classic to 
convince barbarians that the artisans 
were much in advance of themselves 
in the arts of life. A fragment of the 
veritable ‘ Blarney-stone,’ filched by an 
enterprising young officer of the ‘ Niaga- 
ra’ from the far-fanred ‘ Castle Blarney ;’ 
this young officer being sufficiently ir- 
resistible, in his own right, as all of 
his button are acknowledged to be, in 


pity gave it to my queer friend Bertram. | 


The head of an albatross, shot off Cape- 
Horn, held in its beak a watch-ease of 
roseate silk and pearls, the gift of a fair 
maid of Cadiz; studies by Van Beest, 
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the ocean- artist; a cabinet gem of the 
‘Tired Peasant - Girl,’ resting on the 
threshold of a ruin, her luscious bas- 
ket of opalescent grapes beside her — 
from the refined brush of Francesco 
Angero; Retzch’s cartoon of the ‘Game 
of Life,’ rendered on steel —an old and 
yellowed engraving that figured in days 
of yore in the studio of Jarvis the elder, 
whose bon mots are even now ringing in 
the ears of some of the venerable mem- 
bers of ‘The Lunch,’ the club of the 
day, where Irving, Bryant, Halleck, and 
the mighty spirits of the rapidly-fleeting 
past were wont to meet. 

_ And in the centre of all these souve- 
nirs, on a dark blue field — deep and 
dark as the depths of ocean — support- 
ed by a fragile pedestal of crimson fan- 
coral, as if it might have been the shad- 
owy sandal woven by the Oceanides from 
cryptogamous alge, and carelessly es- 
caped from the foot of Venus Anady- 
omene as she rose from the waves, 
were woven the silvery meshes of 
the phantom slipper. 

In it were a few Spanish cigarettos, 
and some cartes de visite. Who but a 
virtuoso, like my friend Bertram, could 
have improvised such a unique rack? 
He evidently considered it a shrine 
around which centred a world of poe- 
sy, and it would be difficult to enume- 
rate the similes it suggested to my 
imagination. A label, attached to the 
blue field, bore these words: ‘The 
Phantom Slipper: an Historical Sou- 
venir. New- York, 1861.’ 

Fortunately for the complaisance of 
his landlord, two sides of the apartment 
consisted of crude deal panels, into 
which the thousand little tacks sup- 
porting these multifarious curiosities 
might be driven, without materially 
jeopardizing the integrity of the sur- 
face; and Bertram nestled up to said 
panels, where were enshrined his 


penates, with an infinite gusto, and _ 


this portion of his ‘curiosity - shop’ 
was apparently arranged very happily 
to his mind. It was evident to me that 
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he could now enjoy his virtuoso pro- 
clivities to his heart’s content, and I 
much doubted if he would exchange 
his present ‘den’ for the ‘ marble-halls’ 
of the splendid ‘ Institute of Arts,’ with 
their gold and crimson empanelings, 
provided that with the exchange, he 
was obliged to ‘renounce his idols.’ 
The carpet, sacre / there certainly was 
not much to be said about that, for the 
excellent reason that there was very 
little of it; yet what there was, like 
King Solomon’s, was magical. Ideally, 
it transported you to the nethermost 
portions of the earth. Once you had 
placed your foot upon it, and seated 
yourself in’ the cosy office -chair, or 
thrown yourself upon the still more 


cane 
comfortable lounge, reality was banish- 


ed the precincts. Speculation reigned 
supreme. You were no longer burden- 
ed with the consciousness of being a 
denizen of this busy, material, rattling 
world. You forgot Broadway. 

A souvenir of what? 

Of woman’s love? Of man’s prow 
ess? Of joy or of woe? Of love and 
luxury, or of suffering and despair ? 

Alas! mystery enveloped the phan- 
tom slipper. Silence held it with a 


potent spell, yet it had a weird power | 


over me to thus engross my attention 
to the exclusion of every other thing. 

I had examined as curious specimens 
of workmanship, but never any thing 
so deliciously poetical; and as I continu- 
ed to gaze upon it, speculation suggest- 
ed that it might have belonged to the 
beautiful princess whom Greuze immor- 
talized in the personage of a nymph 
fresh from the bath, reposing on the 
silvery strand, the dark gean in the 
distance, rolling its restless billows, 
fraught with their eternal refrain : 

‘ Tuere is lethe in the sea, 
That ’s unknown upon the shore; 
Ages hence our song will be: 
Evermore!’ 

Yes, her delicate, elastic foot —a 
foot of warm flesh and blood, seemed 
fitted to have moulded the beautiful 
sandal in lightly skipping over the 
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rain - bow shells and ‘silverlings’ that 
stud the sparkling strand. But that 
was long years ago! The royal mod- 
el, with all her dower of beauty, had for 
a century lain mouldering in the tomb 
of her ancestors. Even the tones of the 
painting are sombre and mellowed with 
age, while the phantom’ slipper was but 
tenderly touched by the softening wand 
of time; like rich old lace which has 
for a century lain unused, yet has been 
carefully preserved, a peerless heir-loom, 
a priceless household legacy. Therefore 
the princess model of Greuze’s immortal 
painting had never worn the phantom 
slipper. Yet, evidently, it had been worn 
by a living, breathing,‘mortal woman ! 

Who might it have been ? 

Imagination grew intoxicated over it. 
The morning was rainy, miserable, and 
dreary. Evidently my erratic friend had 
not yet honored his studio with a call ; 
but could it be that the rain prevented 
him ? 

Impossible: he, too, like Van Beest, 
was a storm-spirit. He loved the tem- 
pest, the dire commotion of the atmos- 
pheric world, whether on land or sea ; 
aud he was wont even to conjure up 
those spirit-tempests within the breast 
that excite the soul to a sublime ec- 


stasy, in sympathetic unison with the . 


storm without. , 

I felt (how sensitive we are at times!) 
that something in connection with that 
mysterious slipper kept my friend from 
me, his ever-welcomed privileged guest, 
and prevented him from extending 
to me a cordial reception, and (the 
morning I have said was raw and 
chilly, and man with all his Prome- 
thean longings, is but mortal!) treating 
me to a glass of his old Madeira — and 
genuine Madeira, since the failure of 
the vine on the famous island, is now 
a somewhat rare beverage. Yet, com- 
fortable egotist that I am, I am quite 


‘confident my friend Bertram kept a 


few bottles of a certain brand on pur- 
pose for me! There is no humbug 
about either him or his wine, both are 
genuine, yet- both are placed before us 
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in peculiarly rusty, unattractive cases. 
Would you have me describe him ? 
Have I not said I was his friend ? 
Have I not also just conceded, that, 
like his old Madeira, he .was placed 
before us in a peculiarly rusty, unat- 
tractive case? Have I not also said, 
that at heart he was as genuine as 
his own wine? Then how can I, 
being his friend, bring forward ‘to the 
world those peculiarities that might, to 
the superficial, veil his merit? No; I 
have as little to do with the personelle 
of my friend Bertram as the world en 
masse had to do with his soul. 

I continued to speculate. 

Evidently the storm had not kept him 
away, for he was wont to love a stormy 
sky, and feel sympathy with the rag- 
ing elements. I have been bold enough 
to accuse him of a paucity of human 
sympathy, whatever morbid penchant 
he might evince for the phenomenon 
of nature, and have frequently wished 
in my heart that he was more human ; 
assuring him that he could find greater 
attractions and deeper poesy among 
his own kind, for much of the best of 
his life appeared lavished solely upon 
the inanimate. Would not the shrine 
of humanity repay him with more regal 
interest? Alas! he ‘shut his soul up 
in himself like a shell-fish!’ Exclusive 
and egotistic as an oyster, the world at 
large was conscious only of a very rough 
shell. But though the outer coat might 
be rough and angular, the pearl was 
there. My friend Bertram was an 
enigma, though I had fancied, that with 
my keen perceptions, I had fathomed 
him. 

But again I was puzzled. What did 
all this mean — this absence, this alien- 
ation, this absorbedness of self from 
me ? 

I grew jealous of — that slipper ! 

I hated the phantom of the perfect 
foot, which I was at first vaguely sus- 
picious but now thoroughly conscious 
kept my friend from me. What was 
its history? What was its attraction, 
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that I, a stranger, should thus spend an 
idle hour in reverie over it ? 

Was it a magic slipper? Had necro- 
mancy enwoven the dire powers of witch- 
ery among those airy meshes ? Bertram 
should explain, he should be made to suf: 
fer for this desertion; he should confess 
why he had‘ seceded’ from his post, leay- 
ing me for the pursuit of some phantom 
Atalanta, 

Meanwhile my footwas still upon the 
magic carpet. I had thrown myself upon 
his comfortable lounge ; had saucily over- 
looked his manuscripts, adding annota- 
tions of my own; elongated the ears of 
a donkey sketched in charcoal; and 
had even gone so far as—not to take his 
poker and poke his fire, the height of 
European presumption, for he burns a 
cosy little gas-heater, just large enough 
for two such egotists as ourselves to 
chat over — but to charge my ever- 
ready meerschaum with his delightful 
‘Smyrna;’ and after wasting another 
half-hour in dreamy reverie, I started 
up, irreverently banging the sanctum- 
door to, as I made my exit, muttering, 
sotto voce, ‘ Confound that phantom slip- 
per!’ 

For over a month I saw nothing of 
my friend Bertram. Occasionally | 
stepped into his studio, as was my wont, 
sometimes leaving evidence of my pre- 
sence by elongating the donkey’s ears, 
until that classic animal became fearful 
to behold, and would more than have 
matched the old white horse by Gimm- 
ler, belonging to the late famous Dus- 
seldorf collection; sometimes leaving a 
brief note of inquiry as to his where- 
abouts and occupation, but I received 
no satisfactory answer. I finally con- 
cluded to await patiently the solution of 
the mystery, for the strange affair had 
to me assumed that dignity, so assured 
was I that no trivial incident could have 
enticed him from his usual haunts. 

From the disordered condition in which 
I found the premises, I judged that he * 
occasionally came to his office; still I 
could detect no progress in his works, 
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save a few scratches of Prussian - blue 
in the back - ground, to indicate that a 
thunder-storm was brewing, and would 
overtake, my donkey unless he knew 
enough to go into a blotch of burnt um- 
ber, which I presumed to indicate a 
barn. Whether the donkey was bright 
enough to recognize it, and to smell out 
‘ the hay, I know not. 

But to return to my speculations, I 
was more and more deeply convinced 
that my friend’s mind, if not his hith- 
erto dormant sympathies, was now en- 
grossed with some object or pursuit with 
which delicacy forbade me to intermed- 
die. There are secrets of the human 
heart too holy to be demanded, even by 
a friend. The eager hand outstretched 
to seize, crushes them in its insensate 
grasp; and like regal fuschias, they lie 
before you, weltering in their crimson 
tide. Imbecile! you have -rashly pluck- 
ed them, and they have perished in your 
hand. Monster! vandal-like, you have 
destroyed an ideal. You are guilty of 
intellectual murder. 

I have said that I deemed it sacrilege 
to broach even the secret of a friend at 
an unseemly time, but the hour came 
at last when I felt that I could with 
impunity refer to the subject to which 
Bertram had once voluntarily alluded. 
We were seated, last Christmas evening, 
in his comfortable apartments at his own 
home: 

‘You promised, Bertram, to give me 
an account of that curious slipper which 
you arranged among the unique treasures 
of your sanctum. Now, while we are 
enjoying your delightful ‘ Smyrna,’ can 
you oblige me ?’ 

‘With all my heart,’ he readily re- 
plied. ‘I knew the little treasure would 
attract you. I see it has caught your 
eye.’ You are a man of taste. Is it not 
poetical as well as beautiful? But a 


truce to all enthusiasm until you hear 
the tale, it will only aggravate you. 

‘A year ago, last October, I was busy 
in what you are pleased to term my 
‘sanctum,’ which you may, perhaps, 
remember was but slightly partitioned 
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off from the main apartment; conse- 
quently sound was easily transmitted 
from the outer room, when a wo- 
man’s voice, pleading in the most 
earnest and pathetic tones, fell upon 
my ear, and permeated to the inner- 
most recesses of my — ossified heart!’ 

‘Bravo!’ I ejaculated. ‘It must, in- 
deed, have been something potent to 
have produced an impression on one 
so callous. I have often desired that 
you could perpetrate an impulsive ac- 
tion, to keep alive the native goodness 
of a heart, which apparently I alone 
of all your friends have ever discov- 
ered. But considering you long since 
given over to a mere artificial life, 
I had begun to despair, Bertram, of 
your ever being any thing else than a 
mere artistic automaton. Now the gods 
be thanked that something has occurred 
to interrupt the monotony of such apa- 
thetic zodphite-like existence. A wo- 
man’s voice, for a moment, interested 
you; that’s encouraging. I have some 
hope of you yet?’ . 

‘A truce to your badinage, Kent. The 
lady, I judged from her mellifluous accen- 
tuation and the accidental rhythm of her 
language, to be if not pure blood, of 
Spanish extraction. From her remarks I 
learned that she was a Scutherner ; that 
she was now a widow with five children. 
They had resided for the last few years 
at the North, subsisting on the income 
of Southern property. They had seen 
much adversity, but of late hope had 
smiled upon them; they were now set- 
tled in a comfortable home, and were 
congratulating themselves on continued 
domestic happiness, when the day pre- 
vious a letter had arrived demanding her 
immediate return to the South, with one 
if not all of her children, under penalty 
of total confiscation of their property 
and immediate forfeiture of all further 
means of support. This, then, was a 
sudden and fatal blow to their domes- 
tic peace. Her eldest sons, two fine 
young; men, she had been enabled to 
educate, and they were now in busi- 
ness, and in a fair way of providing for 
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themselves; but she was at a loss to 
know what provision to make for the 
younger ones, who were mere lads of 
that age when it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should have every 
advantage. It was injudicious to take 
them to the South, where good educa- 
tional facilities might probably be for a 
long time withheld ; besides, all their 
proclivities were in favor of a Northern 
life; and so suddenly had the exigency 
fallen upon her, that she found it ex- 
ceedingly difficult to decide what ar- 
rangement to make for them. 

‘But her youngest child, a beautiful 
little black-eyed daughter of some five 
summers, with eyes as soft and melting 
as the gazelle’s, ah! she must take her 
with her; she could not part from her 
baby, her little Florence. And indeed 
it seemed as if Providence had designat- 
ed the little one as the consolation of 
her mother. Powerful in her helpless 
innocence, no human reason, no politi- 
cal subterfuge, could assume to separate 
them. 

‘The brothers had unitedly resolved 
that their little sister should reside at 
the South, and inherit their mother’s 
property. They were boys; they could 
make their own way through the world. 
But Florence, their darling little Florence, 
should be the heiress. She should re- 
ceive every advantage, and be educated 
to uphold the hereditary family honors ; 
they would remain at the North, carve 
out their own destinies, and be men! 
To me there was something heroic in 
this voluntary renunciation of that un- 
selfish bond of brothers.’ 

‘It was noble of them, indeed!’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘ and puts to the blush actions 
of many gray-haired men. This is one 
of the rare instances of the innate chiv- 
alry of the Southern character, with re- 
spect to woman, grafted on sturdy North- 
ern principles of early learning to help 
themselves as prospective men. 
indeed, magnanimous.’ 

‘And in view of breaking up their es- 
tablishment, La Signora had called to 
solicit our mutual friend P 
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exert himself to obtain suitable situ- 
ations for her younger sons. She had 
brought them up as carefully and ten- 
derly as her means would permit ; but 
who were to interest themselves and care 
for them, during her absence? This was 
a momentous consideration for a mother 
to settle during the few days allowed for 
her departure; and such a mother, so 
keenly alive to the advantages of a good 
education for those who were to figure 
in the arena of the world. And what 
was to make amends to her sons for the 
attractions of home, the influence of a 
mother’s presence, her counsel and her 
care ? 

‘Here all the wild abandon of the 
Spaniard’s depth of feeling, coupled 
with that of the tender mother, gush- 
ed forth. I tell you, Kent, it was enough 
to draw tears from stones, to listen to 
the pleading of the mother for friend- 
ship and sympathy to be extended to 
her offspring, abandoned in such an 
emergency. Tears were in P——m’s 
eyes; I detected them in his choking 
voice, for I could not see him, but the 
words he addressed to the afflicted moth. 
er were sufficient to convince me that all 
true chivalry had not been crushed out 
of the hearts of Northerners in their 
pursuit of the ‘almighty dollar.’ 

‘A pitiful story it is, truly, and one 
that is likely to be but too common in 
these distracted times. The social mise- 
ry occasioned by this civil war is incal- 
culable.’ 

‘Comforted and réassured by P m’s 
consolatory remarks, and offers of kind- 
ness to her sons, I perceived that the 
lady was about departing, and in 4 much 
more quiescent frame of mind. But my 
own native chivalry and sense of honor 
forbade my allowing her to leave with- 
out adding my mite to the rich largess 
of sympathy and consolation bestowed 
by others. The circumstance of my 
being an entire stranger never then 
suggested itself as being the slightest 
impediment, and even in a more reflec- 
tive mood I doubt if it would have had a 
feather’s weight with me. It might have 
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been boyish, unmanly in me, Kent, but I 
honestly avow to you that I was com- 
pletely ‘carried away with the impulse to 
tell that woman how sorry I was for her 
misfortunes.’ 

‘Fascinated, by Jove!’ 

‘Will you be serious, Kent, and keep 
still until I can render myself intelli- 
gible? Remember J had not yet seen 
her; for though sound is easily trans- 
mitted to my office, I was completely 
hidden behind the ground- glass door, 
and I knew not who she was, save that 
she was a woman, a mother placed in 
most distressing circumstances. Invol- 
untarily I opened the door, and silent- 
ly beckoned to one of P——m’s young 
men, a dark-complexioned, dark-eyed, 
and it had often struck me a decided- 
ly Spanish-looking youth, whose grace- 
ful address, and quiet, dignified man- 
ners had at once interested me, when, 
a few months previously, I had called to 
make arrangement for occupying the pre- 
Observing my gesture, he ap- 
proached. 

‘Sinclair, who is yon lady?’ 

‘*My mother. ’ 

‘T was thunderstruck. And this young 
man, going about his duty as usual, smoth- 
ing his great grief within his breast, and 
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giving no sign of the intolerable burden 
that oppressed him, was her son — one of 
those for whose future welfare she had 
pleaded in such moving terms. 

‘* Do you wish to see her?’ he inquir- 
ed, his proud lip quivering with emotion. 

‘* By all means.’ 

‘I reéntered my office, literally stag- 
cered by the sudden revelation of the in- 
tense character of the youth who had 
thus early in life learned the difficult 
lesson of mastering his own feelings, 
and manfully subduing a great emo- 
tion. 

“Then arose the query in my specu- 
lating mind, was not the young Span- 
iard apathetic, insensible? All my in- 
nate pride arose against me, and refuted 
the taunt. That quivering lip told a tale. 
The young Spaniard felt, and felt keen- 
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ly. But he was a man —a Spaniard; 
he scorned to betray himself.’ 

‘Some few minutes after he returned, 
with his lady mother. Kent, my friend, 
when you once reflect how rare is the 
sight, in this country, of a well-develop- 
ed, beautiful, healthy woman — one 
whose actions are free and graceful, and 
who has the innate power to act out her 
being, instead of mercilessly compress- 
ing it under the constraint of imperious 
fashion and conventionality — you will 
perhaps understand somewhat of the 
magic of that woman’s presence upon 
me. I was literally struck dumb, mo- 
tionless with admiration and amazement. 
The eloquent little ¢ddress I had men- 
tally conned was of no avail. I could 
not utter a single word. And there I 
stood vis-a-vis with La Signora; not a 
single gesture of welcome — not a syl- 
lable of ordinary greeting passed my 
lips! I could not have treated the most 
ordinary caller with more indifference ; 
and she was my specially invited guest ! 
I never recur to that meeting without 
chagrin. I am sure she must have 
thought me what I thought myself — a 
fool. As is usual in such cases, the 
lady was the first to speak. 

‘*T understood from my son that you 
wished to see me, Sir,’ she remarked, in 
the most mellifluous accents. 

‘*T—I—do. Be seated, madame. 
It is a raw, chilly day. You have been 
exposed to the weather; may. I venture 
to offer you a sip of this old Madeira ?’ 

[‘ And so the Spanish Signora got my 
glass of wine! Well, I'll forgive her, 
Bertram, and you. | 

**Old Madeira!’ she exclaimed. ‘ How 
it awakens memories of the past! It 
recalls years of happiness from a fright- 
ful period of suffering and affliction. 
Forgive these foolish tears, but the un- 
expected kindness of a stranger over- 
comes me.’ 

‘She was seated upon the lounge ; and, 
as if perfectly sensible that she was un- 
able to withstand the coming strife, she 
rested the yet untasted glass upon the 
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table, as this last engulfing wave of 
feeling swept over her — totally unable, 
with her already prostrated strength, to 
cope with it. 

‘La Signora wept. 

‘ Loosing her bonnet, she threw her- 
self half-reclining back upon the pillow, 
her dark hair escaping its fastening, 
streaming round her shoulders like a 
rich veil; and, burying her face in her 
hands, she gave way to this last spas- 
modic thrill of pent-up emotion. I knew 
it must come. Without it there would 
be no Lethe to a spirit like hers. It was 
nature’s authoritative demand for relief. 
It was an utter abandonment, a wild out- 
gushing of human misery. There was 
so much latent grief there, that could 
find no other expression, it was inev- 
itable. As if all the remembrances of 
the past, for weal or woe, had been mer- 
cilessly conjured from the hidden cells 
of memory by the potent aroma of that 
old wine! It was not alone the moth- 
er’s grief at parting with her offspring, 
but I had resuscitated the dismal past ; 
I had conjured the ghost of former joys, 
and it had reippeared to mock her. 
How profoundly I cursed my own im- 
prudent but well-meant act in that hour, 
Kent, I cannot even now bear to think! 
Poor thing! as if she had not already 
had affliction enough, I, a stranger, 
should add the deepest sting of all. 
And there she lay, writhing, as if con- 
vulsed with a mortal agony ; speechless, 
as if Psyche sortied from her earthly 
tenement for expression, and found none; 
as if the Lethe of speech were denied ; 
the power of conveying thought, feel- 
ing, and suffering to another were with- 
held; as if the language of man — that 
priceless boon — was not, 

‘I stood by, like one in a trance; how 
long I know not, but my gaze was fixed 
upon her. I could not move. But, 
thank Gop, there was alleviation in the 
tears she shed. The spasmodic sob- 
bings were now those of a grieved and 
wearied child ; the tumultuous, whim- 
pering waves of the great sea sobbing 
itself to rest after the wild tornado has 
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vexed it from its ocean depths. It was 
but the wholesome reiiction of the pre- 
ternatural excitement. And now so 
tranquilly she reposed, that for a mo- 
ment I thought the Signora slept. 

‘I was mistaken. The magical cup, 
she would drain it to its dregs. Had she 
not drained to the dregs the magic cup 
of life that fate had presented to her? 
She had not flinched — she would not. 
Arising from her recumbent position, 
she deliberately took the glass which she 
had rested on the table, and drained it, 
as if it were a noxious potion prescribed 
by the physician. A shudder passed 
over her frame, as the rich, yet to her 
fatal aroma floated upon the air; but 
looking me steadfastly in the face, she 
said : 

**T am calm: I thank you.’ 

‘* But I grieve, madame, that the wine 
was bitter to you.’ 

‘*Tt was; how bitter you may never 
know. Madeira is not often drank now 
—itis of the past. But what matters 
it how it tasted when it has done me 
good? I needed it — you knew it. 
What matters it if a good thing tastes 
bitter in the mouth, if it is efficacious ? 
It was my memory, not your wine, that 
was at fault.’ 

‘She then fell into a dreamy fit of 
musing. I could not permit her to re- 
lapse into harrowing reverie, or all would 
be lost. Painful as was the considera- 
tion of the shadowed present, it was a 
merciful diversion. 

*‘*Madame! you are in affliction. 
Though a stranger, I would serve, I 
would comfort you.’ 

** You do comfort me by your deli- 
cate and silent sympathy ; it is more 
grateful to me at. this moment than 
spoken volumes. Yet, if you would do 
even more, be a friend to my son,’ and 
she pointed with her graceful hand to 
the door-way, through which Sinclair 
had disappeared. 

‘I cannot describe to you my feelings. 
I believe, my friend, that all the tender- 
er and better emotions, which you have 
so long supposed buried within my 
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breast, were aroused. It was a power- 
ful resurrection, painful though sweet; 
more than life, and less than death; 
like the taste of bitter orange, which is 
at first ungrateful to the palate, but 
which leaves a refined flavor — like the 
old wine which to the Signora’s morbid 
memory was at first bitter, it benefited 
me. I am more of a man than I was. 
My soul developed itself with the speed 
of the lightning’s flash. I knew now 
what it was to be human and have 
some sympathy beside mere word-pro- 
fession for my race. But I now fell into 
dreamy contemplation. But little more 
was said, and we parted. 

‘* Bertram, you forget that you give 
me no description of La Sjgnora.’ 

‘*No, Kent, I do not forget. But you 
will not see the vision as I saw it. I 
was overcome by the magnificent appa- 
rition before me. You know that I am 
half an artist, a vagabond amateur of 
the palette. The life-school has ever 
been my specialite — for the human 
form divine I have ever yegarded as the 
noblest specimen of the handiwork of 
the Great Artist.,,‘I have seen some- 
thing of the world—have studied both 
the antique and modern schools. You 
concede that few are more educated in 
the esthetics of art. But I knew not 
that all America contained such a mag- 
nificent model of womanhood. There 
was something in her queenly gestures, 
which to me was perfectly dazzling ; 
yes, dazzling — for by no other word 
can I convey to you my meaning. The 
divine halo of womanhood seemed to 
irradiate from her. Her influence over 
me was subtle. As I had previously 
judged by the intonations of her voice, 
she was Spanish. 

‘*This accounted for her rich com- 
plexion of translucent brown ; her long, 
black, lustrous hair—of that peculiar 
purple hue that poets rave about, and 
artists too often vainly attempt to repro- 
duce onscanvas. Her eyes were black 
and lustrous, yet beaming with a wealth 
of womanly tenderness and maternal 
love that I could compare to naught but 
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Murillo’s great Madonna — the Madonna 
del Nocce, the Queen of Night. Her 
air, gestures, and the modulations of her 
voice, were rife with a poesy peculiarly 
her own—an individuality I have ob- 
served in no other woman. She talked 
with her hands; and thus needed only 
the inevitable fan to place a culmina- 
tion, an accentuation, a complement to 
their wavy, dreamy, quivering motion, 
and you had before you that poetic ideal 
— the Spanish Signora. Every pose 
was a culmination of grace, and every 
line a rhythmical wave of poesy. In 
stature, she was tall and graceful ; in 
age, apparently a little past thirty; at 
that time of life when most American 
women begin rapidly to fade, but which 
is truly, as nature has designed it to be, 
the most. magnificent period of a wo- 
man’s life. Dowered with dignity and 
presence, the while she reclined upon 
the lounge in comparative repose, was 
then betrayed the abandon of the indo- 
lent, passive Spaniard. But the pas- 
siveness was like the silence and repose 
of the smouldering volcano, which at 
any moment might startle you with its 
latent fire and force. Her toilet I do 
not remember; it therefore possessed 
the rare charm of unobtrusiveness, the 
test of good taste. 

‘I gazed upon her almost shuddering- 
ly, for I so deftly fathomed her latent na- 
ture. She was terrible, nay, even tragic 
in her magnificence. The very love she 
bore her offspring had something in it 
wildly grand ; it was a tenderness which 
was an excess of pain. Human love was 
to her, vitality, existence. Without it she 
would die, and yet there was that in her 
self-sustaining nature that instigated her 
to make any sacrifice for the benefit of 
the beloved object. [recognize in her a 
peculiar type of individual ; emergency 
and self-sacrifice create the talisman that | 
lays bare their hidden nature. Unde- 
monstrative, proud, and dignified, yet 
the wild abandon of the intense Span- 
iard was betrayed in the studio of a 
stranger. : 

‘Why?’ 
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‘Because she was a Spaniard. Intui- 
tion revealed to her that I was a friend ; 
and introspection taught her the Lethe of 
sympathy would not be denied. La Sig- 
nora wept away her grief in my sanc- 
tum. If she had been an American, she 
would never have abandoned herself to 
her emotion for fear of appearances.’ 

‘ And the sequel!’ I inquired, after a 
fit of musing. ‘What has become of 
the young Spaniard ? and how come you 
by that precious souvenir, the phan- 
tom slipper? I have half a mind to 
steal it ?” 

‘At your peril, Sir! Lay not the 
weight of even your friendly finger 
upon it. The morning after my inter- 
view with La Signora, I inquired the 
address of her son, and called upon 
them, to see if { could render them any 
assistance. I found them oceupying a 
pleasant suite of apartments, up-town ; 
living much after the French style, with 
every thing comfortable and even taste- 
ful. There were the traces of refine- 
ment and the luxury of former days 
mingled with evidences of a judicious 
economy, in their present mode of life. 
I was struck with the happy expediency 
and utility evinced by a dominant intel- 
iect in the domestic sphere. The young- 
er lads I found amiable, accommodating 
little fellows — strongly imbued with the 
idea of making their own way through 
the world ; and I soon perceived that 
they had no inclination to quit the North, 
even in view of the prospective inherit- 
ance. In fine, I am thinking it is very 
well that they will not go; for with their 
daring schemes of ambitious enterprise, 
they might introduce dangerous social 
elements into the vaunted Southern Con- 
federacy, and occasion poor, worn-out 
‘Uncle Jeff’ sore annoyance. Exclusive 
and aristocratic as their mother had been, 
and might still be, she had faithfully 
brought up her sons to be grand cosmo- 
politans of the ‘ wide, wide world,’ and 
had fitted them, in all that lay in her 
power, for any sphere in which their lot 
might be cast. It was a chivalrous faith 
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them ; a faith that looked beyond mere 
adventitious surroundings, and it was 
grand. Young beings that they were, 
their hearts swelled proudly at the 
thought of one day being men of whom 
their mother might be proud. I be- 
lieve my life is to this day enriched by 
the wholesome philosophy I caught from 
them. Their energy, their determina- 
tion of surmounting all obstacles, the 
ever pressing on to a glorious goal — 
though that goal might be now hidden 
from their view ; the sublime hope of 
annihilating, or eventually rising supe- 
rior to all the ills incident to their pres- 
ent condition; Kent, these boys have 
taught me a lesson I shall never forget. 
‘And now all arrangements were 
made. There was the breaking up of 
the household, and the breaking up also 
of those ever-living rills of affection that 
had thus far kept alive the mossy ver- 
dure around the charmed circle of home. 
‘The mother’s duty towards her sons 
was done. Through her urgent appeal, 
and the interest of friends, she obtained 
for her third son an eligible position un- 
der the care of a gentleman about sail- 
ing for Europe, and Master Evelyn is 
now at Gottingen, receiving a European 
education. The youngest son, Walter, 
was for some months past in the Dussel- 
dorf Gallery, and since its dispersion 
has returned to school. The two elder 
ones are in a good business, and able to 
assist their younger brother. Of course 
all coveted aid from the South is cut off, 
and they now rely upon themselves. 


‘The strength and spirits of the Sig- 
nora held up bravely till the last. But 
now her strong will wavered, and the 
natural hesitancy of her sex for a mo- 
ment usurped its sway. It was so fear- 
ful taking the final step. For the last 
time she reseated herself among her 
household gods to reconsider the future. 
Should she go or stay ? — If she remain- 
ed at the North —all remittances with- 
held— she would become a burden 
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upon her sons, and little Florence would 
be beggared. Had she a right to thus 
beggar her child ? 

‘She would go. 

‘The day of her departure was set. 
Our friend P—— m had written to Mr. 
Seward for her passport, but the an- 
swer received was but a reiteration of 
the published order that ‘ No more pass- 
ports could be issued!’ But the cour- 
ageous woman was not to be daunted. 
Bidding her sons farewell — and it was 
a fearful parting —with the little Flo- 
rence she started for Washington ; and 
through P m’s letter of introduction 
to Mr. Seward, she obtained an inter- 
view with Generals Scott and McClel- 
lan, and President Lincoln, who treated 
her with the utmost kindness, kissed 
the little Florence, and bade them ‘ Gop 
speed’ on their mission. 

‘ La Signora left Washington with her 
passport!’ 

‘Bravo!’ 

‘But difficulties and delays beset her 
at every step. After proceeding as far 
as Point Comfort, she was remanded to 
Baltimore, there to await the passage of 
a flag of truce, ere she could reach For- 
tress Monroe, from whence she was to 
proceed to Charleston. A fortnight af- 
ter her departure I received a letter from 
her dated at Baltimore, where, heart- 
sick at the delay, yet not discouraged, 
she was awaiting an opportunity to go 
onward. Her passage at that particu- 
lar time was fraught with danger. She 
reached her destination in safety, how- 


ever, and little Florence is the heir- 
ess.” 





‘Perhaps so; and perhaps those noble 
boys may come in for a share by-and- 
by, when Uncle Sam gets us all to 
rights! But the phantom slipper? La 
Signora gave it you ?’ 

‘She did. The pair were originally the 
gift of her husband, in the days of 
their early lo¥e. They were wrought 
by the hand of a fair Indian maiden, 
a princess of the Pascagoulas of Florida ; 
those strange and poetical children of 
the sun and ocean, who pass their whole 
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lives basking in the genial smile of the god 
of day, on the eloquent bosom of the moth- 
er of life, the sympathetic sea. Dreamy, 
poetic, and singularly precocious, their 
mental nature evinces much of the in- 
nate refinement of the pale-face, while 
in physique they are frail and delicate as 
some of their own clinging plants, which 
eannot bear acclimatization, and die in 
a foreign soil. La Signora’s husband 
had rendered the remnant of their tribe 
essential service, and this Indian maid- 
en-—the last of her royal race — had 
woven the slippers as a token of affection 
for his bride. They were her last work ; 
she withered away like her own tropic 
flowers. Dowered with a wealth of 
poesy, interwoven in their very meshes, 
La Signora had worn them only in the 
haunts of poesy. In the bright days 
when love and hope were young, they 
had trodden the flowery paths of Linda- 
Flora, by the silver margin of the blue 
sea, where the wavelets kiss the strand 
in gentle ripples 

‘I knew it! I knew it! I only mis- 
took the Aigean for the Caribbean. 
Pretty good shot that. I knew they 
had trodden the sparkling strand; but 
go on.’ 

“There is little more to add. It is 
difficult to give these talismans of the 
ideal their full dower of poesy, when 
rung in the metallic coin of price. From 
the lip of La Signora I had their histo- 
ry, in living, vital poetry. They had 
encased her silken hose in the boudoir 
of her regal Southern home, where she 
pressed her first-born to her breast, and 
learned the holy duties of maternity — 
duties which inexorable fate had willed 
that she should practise amid trial and 
adversity in a strange clime. She had 
worn the phantom slippers when life 
was all one glorious morn of dazzling 
hopes ; when the sighing zephyr whis- 
pered through orange - bowers, naught 
but the echo of love or happiness. 
What wonder, then, that to the weatied 





_struggler in the wars of the world they 


were a talisman ? She ended with these 
words: ‘T am one of your tropic vines ; 
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in its natal soil tender, clinging, orna- 
mental — dowered with poesy to fill 
the atmosphere with fragrance. I have 
been transplanted to an uncongenial 
clime, and yet I have lived; and not 
only myself existed, but preserved the 
life of my children. How is this? The 
Indian princess could not live away from 
Florida; but I have. From whence this 
strange metamorphosis? The delicate, 
clinging vine has become a sturdy shrub ; 
it no longer puts forth graceful tendrils, 
by which to cling to others for support, 
but in their place piercing thorns scaled to 
insensibility, against the sudden tempest, 
by which to protect the tender buds, 
have appeared. Ah! Who would now 
recognize the graceful tropic vine ? 
American women know not what we 
Spaniards can suffer for love. The love 
I bore my offspring transformed me to 
a tigress in fierceness to fight for them. 
I could live with them in poverty; but 
I could not voluntarily deprive them of 
their rights. No; I am not so selfish as 
to remain here and beggar them; and 
yet it is like death, this parting. I shall 
never again see ali my children gathered 
round me, as I have had them — never ; 
and Gop be merciful to those who treat 
them kindl;! As their representative, 
J ga to demand their rights. At heart 
I desire the success of the Union; in 
that case my noble boys share equally 
with Florence ; but even if the Southern 
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arms should be victorious, there is no 
excuse for my depriving Florence of her 
inheritance. We do not meddle with 
politics. My sons will not go with me, 
and if they fight, it will be on the Union 
side.’ 

‘Lone day spied this slipper on the 
toilet, where her travelling-trunks were 
being packed ; and being struck by its 
extreme uniqueness, ventured to beg it. 
In her touching language and thrilling 
tones, La Signora related their history, 
but said no more. I departed, having 
lost all hope of obtaining the coveted 
treasure. Next morning I entered my 
studio, and found the slipper on my 
table. Attached to it were these words : 
‘Remember my sons!’ I shall never 
part with it.’ 

‘Then it is vain for me to covet it.’ 

‘Let us drink to the health of La Sig- 
nora, and the little Florence. I have 
just one cobwebbed bottle of that rare 
old Madeira left. May its flavor be less 
bitter to you than it was to her!’ 

‘Rather, may it inspire us to as great 
a deed! That mother’s love for her off- 
spring separated her from them. Let 
us prove the existence of Northern chiv- 
alry by looking after them in her ab- 
sence.’ 

‘Gop bless you, Kent. 
would not forsake 
love.’ 


I knew you 
me in my labor of 
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‘Tne sun set; but set not his hope: 
Stars rose; his faith was earlier up ; 
Fixed on the enormous galaxy, 


Deeper and older seemed his eye ; 
And matched his sufferance sublime 
The taciturnity of time.’ 
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Ir Germany, with her legions of dis- 
ciplined soldiers, were not bravely fight- 
ing with us now the battles of freedom 
in the New World, there are other reasons 
why we could not forget the good old 
Fatherland of ideas, sciences, reforms, 
and victorious races. Heidelberg to-day 
lies pictured in our memory in beautiful 
repose, with its picturesque mountains, 
its Necker valley, its grand old castle, 
and its Rhine prospects. We never tire 
of it. Some call this Fatherland, the 
incarnation of Reverie and Moonbeam ; 
but when testing questions arise, even 
these grant readily that Luther was no 
dream and the Reformation no night- 
mare. Printing and gunpowder, the 
Thirty Years’ War, Blacher at Waterloo, 
Kant at Koénigsberg, Frederic Il., and 
the grand old Goethe are, to say the 
least, very actual reveries. The Ger- 
man, John Jacob Astor, a butcher’s 
son, of the village of Waldorf, Baden, 
vindicates, in the New World, the power 
of the Teutonic genius at bargains and 
fortune-making. The Anglo-Saxon race, 
none of us have forgotten, were once 
Germans, which makes the stream of 
our American practicality to head in the 
old Germanic fountain. The blood that 
made Britain great came chiefly from 
foreign stocks — Norman and Saxon be- 
ing really of Teutonic source. The old 
Fatherland is full of common-sense, and 
every body there knows how to read 
and how to write. Passing over from 
its different States and Principalities 
into Britain, one sees the marks of de- 
rivation in the architecture of Scotland, 
in the language of the common people, 
in the customs still retained; and 
throughout England in the spirit of in- 
dividual liberty, which reigned first in 
the ancient forests of Germany, and 
which, in the higher forms of its liter- 
ature, is still predominant. Washing- 
ton, Shakspeare, and Goethe were fruits 
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THE GERMANS. 


on different sides and branches of the 
same Teutonic tree. The tie between 
Germany and Britain is yet real, the 
House of Brunswick being to day reg- 
nant over the sea-girt island. Between 
Germany and America there exists, as a 
bond of unity, at least the universities, 
their renowned men of genius and 
learning, now universal property, and 
probably no less than five million of 
Germans now dwelling on American 
soil, the majority of whom are indus- 
trious, thriving, and honest. 

For more than three hundred years 
Germany has influenced the world by 
its brain. Its element has been thought 
— its characteristics sincerity and pa- 
tient labor. It has been more the brain 
than the hand of the European world. 
In such as Thomas Carlyle, the disciple 
of Goethe, in Bulwer and Kingsley, who 
have introduced into British novel- 
ism an under-current of philosophical 
thought, from the example of ‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ;’ in such as Frederick Denison 
Maurice, D.D., of London, who is liber- 
alizing the Anglican Church; in John 
James Taylor, Martineau, Emerson, and 
Parker; and yet, if possible, more plain- 
ly in the text-books of colleges, and in 
the German sources whence the classical 
grammarians &nd philologists draw, both 
in America and in Great Britain, one 
may read great items of that intellectual 
debt now due to the Fatherland. . It is 
apparent as day in the men whose rea- 
son commands society by virtue of their 
ideas. Their books seem written with 
great faithfulness to mental conviction, 
and much less to subserve a prejudice 
or a party than with us. A few years 
ago we had occasion to say, that outside 
of her borders the world had no Hum- 
boldt, no Liebig ; and in philosophy, as 


‘Hegel has observed, they have no need 


to borrow from their neighbors. In 
theology,, no man styles himself a 
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scholar in 1863, who ignores the mani- 
fold learning and criticism of German 
writers. 

Lingering still in the world’s memory 
are the two sayings: first, that the great 
Frovidence which gave the sea to Eng- 
land and the /and to France, presented 
‘the domain of the air to Germany’ — 
the air, subtle with all its clouds, twi- 
light, and star-glowing; and second, 
that whilst the leaves and flowers of the 
tree of knowledge appear in France, the 
fruits in England, the roots and trunk 
of it belong to Germany. 

The more cultivated and wealthy of 
the nation remaining at home, we see 
them to some disadvantage; yet the 
American part of any city would soon 
show greater attraction than the Ger- 
man parts, were the best of the stock 
to be represented. On the other hand, 
there is more profound learning in one 
university-town of the Fatherland than 
in any single State of the American 
Union. 

The Sclavonic race, represented in 
Poland and Russia, is indeed some- 
thing; the old Latin stock of European 
life now diffused through Italy, France, 
and Spain, has borne victorious eagles 
and conquering arms into remote re- 
gions, producing generals like’ demi-gods 
in power, the Ceesars and Napoleons of 
war. The Latin stock has taught the 
world its greatest lessons in law, has 
helped to build colossal states, and 
through centuries has preserved a gi- 
gantic Church. But in the world’s his- 
tory the Teutonic blood maintained a 
higlfer function, a relation more intimate 
with the intellect, the conscience, the 
useful arts, and especially more produc- 
tive in its relation to liberty. Early did 
the Latin tree blossom and bear the 
fruits of culture, whilst the Germanic 
was retained as a reserved foree, remain- 
ing behind more than a thousand years 
in its barbaric simplicity — strong, war- 
like, free, truth-regarding. Its litera- 
ture, less ‘than a century old, looks upon 
England, its child, as its senior in devel- 
opments of philosophy and song. The 
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Latin race can show no hero so exalted 
as Washington, no poet like Shakspeare, 
nor one literary man who, on all sides 
of his nature, would equal Goethe. 

The ancient German, with some exag- 
geration, no doubt, was represented as 
seven feet high, looking down proudly 
enough on Gaul and Roman. The enor- 
mous bones of the Huns, exhumed from 
ancient burial-grounds, and the gigantic 
shepherds now met in portions of the 
German Alps, at, Berne, and Unter- 
walden are verifying hints of this olden 
record. ‘The Gauls,’ said Cesar, ‘ fled 
at the sight of the Germans,’ just as in 
nature's wilds feebler creatures instinct- 
ively give way to stronger. It is a com- 
mon theory that the Germans of Ceesar’s 
day and of our own are the offspring of 
populations from India and Persia at a 
period too remote to be known in his- 
tory. Nobody knows the origin of this 
race. But granting that the resem- 
blance of the German to the Sanskrit 
language is great enough to prove a 
blood-relationship at a period extremely 
remote, this Indianic origin can never 
account for the form, the blue eye, light 
complexion, and greater energy of the 
Teutonic man. Reason and all hints of 
history oblige us to assume a race of 
aborigines in the boundless German 
forests, who, though conquered by the 
Asiatic hordes, commingled with them 
in life and marriage, producing a stock 
at the same time essentially different 
and essentially similar to that in India. 
Cain, the first emigrant and adventurer 
known to English readers, according to 
Hebrew history, found inhabitants in 
the land whither he went; and from 
him to Columbus, all the great explorers 
have found inhabitants also in all the 
extensive regions whither they have 
journeyed. The Indian element of Ger- 
many is evident in its language, in strik- 
ing affinities of intellect, whereby each 
race is characteristically speculative, 
synthetic, generalizing; less executive 
far than Britons, each race strikes dee 
into philosophy, there being no great 
question from Kant to Schelling which 
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had not its turn in India centuries be- 
fore the dawn of European culture. 
Each race also retains a certain quies- 
cence and passivegess with which the 
more active spirit of Britain and Amer- 
ica holds no affinity. ‘In England,’ 
said Dr. Goldstiicker, Professor of Sans- 
krit in the University of London, ‘ books 
are always written for personal and 
practical advantage, for exterior profit 
of some sort to individuals or party, 
whilst in India the best works are writ- 
ten for the sake of truth.’ The same 
remark is as true of Germany, with all 
its prolific power of authorship. The 
sincerity of the German, his truth, and 
his original independence of spirit, sep- 
arate him as far from the cunning of 
‘Oriental nations as his blue eyes, light 
hair and skin do from Asiatic complex- 
ions. Taking the aboriginal element of 
the most ancient Germany for the 
stronger, ‘we have in the premises all 
that is necessary to account for the Ger- 
manic race as it appeared at the dawn 
of history, with azure eyes, light com- 
plexion, and gigantic stature; warlike, 
hale, and to all the world invincible. 
We must concede to the Teutonic race 
the highest function in history, and 
doubt not that it holds the greatest 
series of coming results. 

In 1862 the most richly wooded part 
of all Europe, Germany, in the most 
ancient time, was almost totally covered 
with forests; a wild hunting race peo- 
pled these primitive woods, which they 
held to be sacred, and built religious 
temples under their shadows on the 
shores of consecrated lakes. Here, in 
the oldest traceable German worship, 
ages before a ray of culture had dawned 
on its barbaric simplicity; German rev- 
erence allied itself strongly to love of 
nature; and the same trait makes itself 
as clear now through the aim and scope 
of its thinkings and criticism as it did 
in the impenetrable forests ages before 
the birth of Christ. The Germanic lan- 
guage, derivéd from the soul and ex- 
periences of the people, is, above all 
modern languages, the most exactly 
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near to nature in all its words. It gives 
out the real, primitive perceptions of the 
human mind, in things natural, mental, 
actual. Its omnipresent exactness creates 
a thousand agreeable surprises with the 
English student. The honest language, 
the enemy of evasion and artificiality, 
complex and manifold, profoundly beau- 


.tiful in its exhaustless wealth and com- 


prehensiveness, it reveals every radical 
quality of the Germanic race. No weak 
or untruthful race* could have produced 
it. Like the leaves of a tree, the words 
and structure of a language indicate 
every. quality of the branches, trunk, 
and roots of the national life. Despised 
by Frederick the Great, deplored by 
Goethe as a bad vehicle of poesy, time 
has. proven its wondrous wealth for all 
the purposes of thought, imagination, 
taste, and feeling ; it also remains full of 
reserved forces. 

Asiatic passivity, which may mea- 
surably time the movement of German 
blood, never stood in the way of hero- 
ism or determined perseverance in war, 
industry, and letters. In those ancient 
forests, individual liberty was born. 
‘May dissension,’ exclaimed Tacitus, 
‘ever reign among the Germans, and 
thus prevent the danger with which 
they threaten Rome.’ They had a 
chastity of life which astonished and 
sometimes redeemed their Roman neigh- 
bors. Overflowing with strength, they 
loved war; and though the Romans 
were deservedly the conquerors of the 
world, they never subdued these North- 
ern warriors, though centuries of effort 
were exhausted upon that end. German 
arms finally subdued imperial Rome, 
and established there a monarchy which 
lasted a thousand years. 

The relation of this race to freedom 
the thinker and the historian haVe often 
acknowledged. Lucanus said: ‘ Liberty 
is the German’s birthright.’ ‘It is a 
privilege,’ said Florus, ‘which nature 
has granted to the Germans, and which 
the Greeks, with all their art, know not 
how to obtain.’ Hume’s concession is 
very broad: ‘If our part of the world 
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maintain sentiments of liberty, honor, 
equity, and valor superior to the rest of 
mankind, it owes these advantages to 
the seeds implanted by those generous 
barbarians, the Germans.’ Montesquieu, 
tracing the- stream to its fountain, said: 
‘Liberty, that lovely thing, was discov- 
ered in the wild forests of Germany.’ 
Now cut up into hosts of principalities, 
and restricted by a thousand arbitrary 
limits of government, the soul of this 
nation, through its poets, thinkers, and 
scholars, sends out a broader influence 
for mental liberty than any nation of the 
world. The theological conservative of 
Germany commonly holds to some opin- 
ions which might render him a danger- 
ous radical here. In London, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, the German does not clan 
closely with his countrymen, but tends 
to be cosmopolitan and individual in his 
habits. With us, their numbers are so 
great, that they easily form a young 
Germany in our greatest cities. At 
Berlin or at the north pole, the Scotch 
rally at the name of Burns; the English 
cohere in groups wherever found; but 
the Germans diverge, and slowly rally 
to any thing of patriotic memory. In 
the individual German, we have often 
read the genius of the whole nation; 
often in a tone of the vpice or the gleam 
of the face is the essential womanhood 
of the race clearly revealed. Liberty in 
defiance of political circumstances, is 
still the atmosphere of Germanic life. 
One finds Germany too much gov- 
erned, there being a needless multipli- 
city of rulers init. In that old Cultus 
the question, Was ist sein Stand? is im- 
perative, and by the answer he is classi- 
fied from Bauer to Konig. It is neither 
self-reliant nor healthy that all Germany 
is now in love with titles and their 
badges of ribbon and star; but whilst, 
as in all old countries, andas by the law 
of nature, the gradations of honor refer 
to the individual’s relation either as in- 
timate or remote with the great interests 
of humanity, the rich man takes a se- 
condary place to the scholar, and never 
expects to rival the aristocracy of learn- 
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ing or of birth. In Germany, a man 
can scarcely afford to err in etiquette. 
Manners are extremely deferential among 
the cultivated classes; in the streets 
hats are continually flying, as no man 
salutes his Freund or Freunden without 
wholly uncovering his head. In the 
shop, a customer doffs his hat as he 
enters, in respect to the establishment. 
Petitions commonly abound in elaborate 
compliments. The lady does not, as 
with us, claim the right of making the 
first recognition in passing her gentle- 
men acquaintances ; she merely returns 
his bow. The country is not wealthy, 
but abounds in good things at small 
cost. The people practise the virtue of 
economy, and leisure hours are abun- 
dant with them. Miscellaneous com- 
pany, though strangers, in coaches and 
railway carriages never travel in English 
taciturnity, but converse freely as friends 
by their firesides. American tobacco, the 
companion of German beer all over the 
land, is the boon friend of the student and 
the scholar, the last luxury of the dinner 
and of the coffee-table. Neither do Yan- 
kees absorb the whole skill and enjoy- 
ment of curiosity and question-asking ; 
in India these are rife, and in Germany 
they are not ws unting. Churches are insti- 
tutions of the state ; not so well attended 
generally, nor clergymen so well paid as 
with us, where the people act as the 
sole sovereign over the supply of their 
spiritual wants. In the autumn of 1855, 
about five hundred clergymen convened 
at Heidelberg in honor of one of the 
largest of Protestant festivals, the Gus- 
tavus Adolphus Association. The abun- 
dant foam of their classical drink, 

they met on the spacious grounds of the 
Museum, reminded an American traveller 
very plainly that he was far away from 
the land of the Puritans. Dr. Luther 
had no contempt for his beer-mug, nor 
has his honest clerical successor of the 
present time. Intoxication in this land 
of almost universal drinking is however 
arare event. In morals, Germany is not 
so generally austere as America; but 
from a certain tendency to be what they 
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seem, the digtance between the real and 
the apparent standard of morality is far 
less than in Great Britain, where appear- 
ances and forms are rigidly observed, 
and, at whatever cost, most properly 
kept. The separating wall of formality 
between the sexes is of long standing : 
when that wall, however, is escaped, 
a freedom which artifice sometimes 
achieves, the moral self-command of the 
parties is said to be less than it is in 
countries where the sexes have grown 
up in a less restricted intercourse. Wo- 
man is not so self-reliant, and is far more 
subordinate than with us. 

The Germans, we have said, are so- 
cial,-and, among the gentlemen, beer, 
wine, and tobacco play an essential part 
in creating the common social atmos- 
phere. But it would be better if they 
were to create that atmosphere without 
the aid of these vulgar stimulants, and 
by the mere free play of thought and 
social sympathy. 

In little things, as well as in great, 
the kind German heart is every where 
noticeable. The simple words of en- 
dearment among those related, the 
‘ Adieu, mein Herz, from the mother 
to her son or daughter, and their return 
of the same when parting for a day; 
their ‘Gute Nacht und schlafen Sie 
wohl,’ when friends separate at night ; 
their ‘ Adieu, und kommen Sie wohl 
nach Hause,’ when their friend leaves to 
go home, with many other familiar words 
of long and common usage, have their 
origin in the spontaneous kindness of 
German feeling; and it is to his credit 
he world over, that when a German 
goes to enjoy a good time, his wife and 
children accompany him, so that no one 
stands alone in his joy. The small 
wine-glasses, clinking together before the 
act of drinking, delicately imply that 
the social feeling of the Fatherland is 
no icy gleam from a stoical race, but an 
electricity communicable by touch. We 
honor health, And in Germany we 
find healthy men and healthy women, 
and their language has no equivalent for 
our word dyspepsia, Health elaborates 
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and hangs out its true ensign in the 
complexion and hue of the majority of 
the ladies that grace the Fatherland, 
whose natural beauty, itself, we must 
admit, not generally of the highest or- 
der, is less subject to early decay than 
is common to the same latitudes of 
America. 

The German is nationally non-egotis- 
tical and modest in his pretensions. Pro- 
found learning‘there is confmonly allied 
to extreme simplicity of deportment. 
The German prevails by diligence, by 
thought, by skill, not by brass or ef- 
frontery. He has plenty of good in- 
ventions, but must find his market in 
England or elsewhere, or perhaps let 
them lie én passiva. Garrets are filled 
with learned poor men; the New-Eng- 
land Yankee, with half the erudition of 
these starving scholars, would soon con- 
trive to coin it into fame and fortune. 
The national trait of modesty so beau- 
tifully manifest in Humboldt, was clear 
in Umbreit, in Strauss, Schlosser, and 
hosts of others. The universities are 
mostly time-honored and time - worn. 
In Prague, 1348; in Vienna, 1365; in 
Heidelberg, 1386; in Leipzig, 1409 ; in 
Tubingen, 1447; and in Freiburg, 1457, 
Universities were established by the 
governments. Teday, all the universi- 
ties, like all the churches, are govern- 
ment institutions ; their professors, in a 
certain sense, are agents of the govern- 
ment, and by their learning reflect back 
honor and benefit on their country. In 
Protestant Germany, Heidelberg has the 
oldest university ; and as a town, it has 
the most picturesque and lovely scenery 
that any city in the nation can boast of. 
Professors there being scholars for life, 
the learning of a German university 
may always be depended on. Its four 
Faculties of Theology, Law, Medicine, 
and Philosophy, or of Letters and Sci- 
ence, as we should style the same de- 
partment, are invariably well sustained. 
Cambridge and New-Haven may ap- 
proach this plan; but, as yet, we have 
no such completeness in our colleges or 
universities. Once, all Germany sent 
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to Géttingen for the study of law ; now 
the students go to Heidelberg, Bonn, 
Berlin, and elsewhere. Berlin, the first 
city of its nation, has, on the Unter 
den Linden, the best endowed univer- 
sity ; and at this time it probably has 
a greater number of students than any 
other in the Confederation. Founded 
in 1810, it has no associations of anti- 
quity;; but with more than a hundred 
professors, and an average of fifteen 
hundred students, it works effectively 
in education. But Fichte, Hegel, and 
Schelling are dead ; in Philosophy no 
equal fills their vacant chairs. Ritter, 
a giant in frame, held his place in Geo- 
graphical History till his death; Ranke 
still lectures on History; but in Theol- 
ogy and in Law Heidelberg is supposed 
by many to have the abler men. The 
Primary School, the Gymnasium, where 
the classics are taught, and the Univer- 
sity, are the German Trinity, composing 
their one system of thorough educa- 
tion. They begin to educate earlier 
than they do in England, and they con- 
tinue later. 

We all have read much about the 
poetry of student-life, but it is a poetry 
in which the best social tastes must be 
offended. The duel, still generally prac- 
tised, has but little danger attending it, 
the young combatants being closely 
packed in armor, and always supported 
by seconds who parry the blows. 

At the Aneipen, the students are in 
spirit as effervescent as the beer which 
inspires their songs; but the duel and 
the Kneipe together open a sufficient 
crater whereby the young Vesuvii may 
find a needed relief. Heidelberg abol- 
ished the duel in 1856, and lost many 
students as a result. 

At Hamburgh the traveller meets a 
gay, wealthy, and commercial free-town. 
A few miles therefrom, at Ottensen, he 
will find the tomb of Klopstock, the poet, 
who lived in Hamburgh thirty years, 
and died there in 1803. ‘Born in 1724, 
he was the harbinger of the German 
poetic era, which he introduced ; whilst 
in the same year Immanuel Kant by 


whom the great epoch of German phi- 
losophy was opened and inaugurated, 
when holding the philosopher’s chair in 
that University, appeared in Kénigsberg, 
(a Prussian town on the Baltic.) The 
philosopher, maturing slower than the 
poet, remained longer unappreciated ; 
philosophy not having the wings of 
poesy, with which to fly abroad, it hap- 
pened that both Klopstock and Goethe* 
won renown as poets many years before 
the sublime thinker was known. But 
finally he struck deeper into truth than 
his singing brothers, and by his think- 
ing aided the formation of Schiller’s 
mind; also in Goethe’s later years his 
views were strongly influenced by that 
wonderful man. ‘Transcendental in his 
ideas, that is, rising above the plane 
of experience into the central mind, 
whose laws experience but demon- 
strate, he created an era in philosophy 
as effectively as did Plato or Aristotle. 
He outlived the poetic harbinger six 
years, and Schiller three. Klopstock, 
whose principal work is ‘The Messiah,’ 
in twelve books, was the David of the 
New Testament, the German Milton, as 
he has often been styled; and though 
perhaps not of the highest genius, he 
poured much moral beauty into his song 
of ‘Man Redeemed.’ An elm, by the 
church, shades his plain stone monu- 
ment, which bears a form of Jesus lean- 
ing on His cross. On the foot of his 
tomb lies a wreath of evergreens, whose 
flowers are yet unfaded. y From Ham- 
burgh to Berlin is a remarkably even 
country, the green groves of fir fre- 
quently overlooking the railway line of 
carriages. 

At Berlin, one may study German life 
in many phases — certainly in its high- 
est. The Unter den Linden, the Broad- 
way of Berlin, so elegantly shaded with 
trees, is one of the most inviting streets 
that Europe can show ; and its statue of 
Frederick the Great, mounted on horse, 
with those of Field-Marshal Bliicher, 
Generals York, Scharnhorst, and others, 


* GorTuE was born in 1749, twenty-five years later 
than Kant and Kiopstock. 
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in the Opera Haus Platz, at once ap- 
prize the stranger that he stands where 
Art has gloried in its own achievements. 
As he sees the forms of the heroes, sages, 
and statesmen of the age of Frederick, 
sculptured on the sides of the granite 
column that sustains the colossal figure 
of the royal hero, he is reminded that 
he sojourns in the land of /Zistory, where 
men of the past have won universal re- 
nown. The old weather-beaten Palace, 
immense in form, having grown from 
the thirteenth century onward; its many 


rooms of naked floors ; its treasured re-' 


lics ; the Lust Garten of acacia trees, 
growing with their tops in the ground, 
and their roots turned into branches, a 
symbol of much that every monarch 
plants; the Old and the New Museum, 
with their half-classical statuary and nu- 
merous paintings; the large 7’hier-Gar- 
ten, where miles of woods seem meth- 
odized into human wishes; the Opera; 
the Theatre, where sometimes a Grecian 
play is acted in Greek form and cos- 
tume; the popular amusements of 
Krol?s Garten, the great resort of 
Berliners ; the Botanical Garden, and 
the Collections of Natural History, with 
much more that we have no space to 
mention, make Berlin a town of real in- 
terest both to natives and to foreigners. 
Polite are the Prussians. Professor 
Rauch, now dead, the elegant sculptor, 
and one of nature’s nobility, whose sta- 
tues diffuse his fame throughout the 
world of art g¢ Professor Kiss, the well- 
known sculptor of the Amazonian and 
the Tiger; Yon Raumer, the historian ; 
Karl Ritter, the historical geographer ; 
Ranke, the -historian; Varnhagen von 
Ense, the German memoirist; and his 
intimate friend, Alexander von Hum- 
boldt—formed a group of persons, a few 
years since, in whom the favored travel- 
ler might advantageously observe the 
culture and characteristits of the nation. 
Schleiermaker was the first, Karl Ritter 
was heard to say, who introduced Plato 
into German philosophy. He spoke of 


Hegel to an American tourist as having 
been in the same Faculty with himself 
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at the University of Berlin; and when 
asked what he regarded as the leading 
idea in Hegel’s philosophy, answered 
with a smile: ‘I do not know.’ So strict- 
ly does each keep to his own department 
that one may find learned Oriental schol- 
ars and Biblicists, who, we have reason 
to believe, could not point out by name 
a constellation in the firmament. He 
had seen Goethe often, he said, at Frank- 
fort, the poet’s birthplace ; called Goethe 
very imposante in his personal appear- 
ance, and especially repellent to those 
who came to him with assumption and 
egotism. ‘ Not cold except to such; he 
was full of sensibility and soul-life to 
those with whom he-was in sympathy. 
Without phantasy, without fanaticism 
was Goethe. Those in America who 
think of him as only selfish and indif- 
ferent to human nature do not know 
him. He was an immense man.’ He 
spoke, as did almost every German 
scholar, in contempt of Menzel, as be- 
ing an authority on German great men. 
‘Once,’ said he, ‘I read all the poets, 
and was fond of phantasy ; now that | 
am an old man, I r sad only Goethe and 
Shakspeare.’ Berlin, from Frederick 
down, has had its high literary ambi- 
tion; but, with all its wealth and pres- 
tige, could never rival the little Weimar, 
which Goethe and Schiller so success- 
fully immortalized. 

Doctor Ranke is lively and facetious ; 
thinks Schiller’s ‘ History of the Thirty 
Years’ War’ not especially profound ; 
doubts ‘ that the liberal party have yet 
found out the secret of Gop;’ 
that ‘the world’s progress has been 
slow ;’ and alludes to a friend of his, 
‘who compares the world to a man just 
beginning to lose his hair.’ Of Hum- 
boldt, time and space allow us to say 
but little: his kind allusions to Ameri- 
ca, to Thomas Jefferson, to William H. 
Prescott, whose best work, he said, was 
‘Ferdinand and Isabella;’ his remarks 
on Washington Irving, regarding him 
‘deservedly popular in Germany,’ evinc- 
ed the sincerity of his interest in the 
progress of the literature of the United 
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States. Humboldt, it should be remem- 
bered, was half-French ; and it is, there- 
fore, natural that in flexibility of conver- 
gation and social manner he should have 
surpassed the average of cultivated Ger- 
mans. Like a running stream, his con- 
versation flowed along, never breaking 
into cascades, nor reflecting the light of 
a high and native form of genius. This 
man, in whom the whole Academy of 
Sciences held its perpetual convention, 
was rich in a thousand memories of the 
German great men, over whose names 
death has shed its sacred dignity. With- 
out any series of great discoveries, like 
those of Galilleo and Newton, he has, 
by universality of erudition, so written 
his name on waves and shores, conti- 
nents and stars, that nature for centu- 
ries shall bear it legibly to the eyes of 
millions, who shall seek to know the 
material Cosmos, or learn the united 
culmination of all the natural sciences 
up to the year 1859 of the present cen- 
tury. 

Germany must be studied where its 
social life culminates, in its towns. The 
traveller who lands at Hamburgh may go 
to Berlin direct, if he would see at once 
the most cosmopolitan town of the Con- 
federation. He will find Dresden the 
Florence of Germany, as respects art; 
and Weimar, above all other towns, the 
historical Athens. Leipzig, the great 
book-trade city, and celebrated for its 
fairs, has a prosy appearance, though 
solid and practical. Whoever would 
study the German conceptions of roy- 
al splendor, can do so in the palatial 
grandeurs of Potsdam, where the genius 
of royalty has contrived to make the 
impression which every where it has 
striven to make, namely, the extra im- 
portance of the select individual, by 
means of material magnitude and mag- 
nificence of dwelling-place. Let not 
the lover of art depart from the re- 
gions of Berlin till he has noticed the 
elegant, life-like statue of Queen Louisa, 
by Rauch, the one at Potsdam, the other 
in a beautiful little chapel at Charlotten- 
berg; nor should he omit to observe 
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the many pictures of that lovely and 
beautiful princess, since there is that in 
each which ever tends to inspire an ele- 
vated mood in the feelings of the be- 
holder. The glory of Weimar, to the 
eye, is its park; to the mind, it is the 
reminiscences of Genius. Pictures, 
busts, and statues of Goethe, are won- 
derfully numerous; the colossal statues 
of the two great poets, who there lived 
and died, which Ritschel of Dresden 
was executing when we were there, with 
one of Wieland, now stand in the mar- 
ket-place of the city. The shrines of 
Weimar are yet visited by many feet. 
Goethe primarily created the renown of 
the place, laid out its park and public 
grounds, was the means of bringing to 
its citizenship Schiller and Herder, and 
was perhaps nothing less than the Jupi- 
tor Ammon of its court. The two 
poets, so unlike, and at first without a 
vestige of sympathy, formed at Weimar 
the most intimate friendship, in whose 
mutual attractions, like the double-star 
in immensity, they revolved about each 
other, and around a common centre. 
Its calm and numerous green walks, the 
Ilm, the respective dwellings of the 
bards, and the Royal Mausoleum, in 
whose shaded vaults they now rest, 
side by side; the Ettersberg and its 
scenes, send forth classic voices to every 
pilgrim who knows how to worship at 
the altars of genius. At Frankfurt, the 
wealthiest town of the nation, the social 
atmosphere of Capital, which is every 
where predominant in society, is par- 
tially relieved of its oppression by mem- 
ories of the poet, whose paternal man- 
sion remains unaffected by time, and 
whose colossal statue in the Goethe- 
Platz, on whose granite pedestal the va- 
rious creations of his genius are sculp- 
tured, like a general’s victories, looks 
forth in god-like calmness on the busy 
crowd as it passes. The aged philoso- 
pher, Doctor Schopenhauer, who knew 
Goethe, styles him and Kant the giants 
of all German literature. 

Out of Italy, no one will be ever like- 
ly to find a tewn more lovely in its en- 
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virons than Heidelberg. The green wa- 
ters of the Neckar, that emerge from 
the mountains at the place where the 
city stands; the valley of the Rhine, in 
the distance, whose waters join with 
those of the Neckar at Mannheim, its 
mountains and its wide green plains, 
and the exhaustless ruin of the grand 
old castle on the brow of the hill that 
overlooks the town, make Heidelberg 
the most attractive of cities. Its an- 
cient splendors have indeed been a prey 
to the ravages of war. ‘Tilly and the 
French poured into its history the most 
ferocious terrors. But how much re- 
pose now pervades its many scenes! 
No one can walk in any direction there- 
from, without the presence of the beau- 
tiful, to fill his path with delight. Its 
University is the first of Law Universi- 
Scholars of high celebrity have 
made this city their residence :—Creut- 
zer, the distinguished author in Mythol- 
ogy, (now dead;) Schlosser, the histo- 
rian, (now dead;) Doctor Strauss, the 
author of the ‘ Life of Jesus,’ and for- 
merly Professor of Theology at Tibin- 
gen; Wangerof in Law, Rothe in The- 
ology, and Chevalier Bunsen, who was 
for years the Ambassador of Prussia 
to England, and attained to eminence 
in literature ; such men choose Heidel- 
berg for their home. .The Old Castle 
is the mightiest embodiment of the 
spirit of medizeval antiquity ; and in 
Germany the American just arrived 
from his new Continent feels that he 
stands where the distant Past shakes 
hands with the living Present, where 
the centuries meet from a thousand 
years, and talk of things that were. The 
gray old ruins of the Rhine converse 
of the world’s progress from out their 
green heights of nature, unfaded by 
Time; and the mystery of the silent 
past talks to him from wall to wall, and 
from tower to tower. Comparatively 
few to this day are the universities and 
churches that have not come down from 
the time before the Reformation. The 
past is so distant, as another has said, 
and yet so near! The Germans ever 


ties. 


Germany and the Germans. 
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honor antiquity by their feelings, and 
rise above its authority in their 
thoughts. ‘They love history, and re. 
spect a dogma the more that has had a 
history. But they know how to fasten 
in ideas also, and to anchor in principle 
and in theory. India, a thousand years 
ago, honored intuition above logic and 
philosophy. Germany, more than any 
other European country, perhaps, knows 
how to do the same thing. But it is the 
conservative forces that now sway the 
German nation, in philosophy, in poli- 
tics, and in religion. It is the age of re- 
action from its recent past of power and 
greatness. 

This same race that reasons and sips, 
also dances and sings. It has a Beet- 
hoven; and in the world of music no 
rival but Italy. 

At Bonn, the room in which Beetho- 
ven was born is, for a few thalers a 
month, offered to the stranger for his 
dwelling-place. The waltz, which un 
consciously reduces the two great mo- 
tions of the solar system to a miniature 
voluntary action, the double rotary, 
(which at the same time regards the in- 
dividual axis and the common centre,) 
is the German’s national dance, and 
thence has journeyed over the world. 
Not quick in wit, nor brilliant, like the 
French and Irish, rather slow to get at 
the pith of English humor and comedy, 
the German has a different style of fun 
than that which in winter evenings 
shakes the sides of multitudes in Broad- 
way and Oxford-street. 

Germania’s fortune, then, and her 
glory are the brain. Her natural hon- 
esty reaches long distances after truth. 
In criticism and speculation, she uses 
the first condition of power, fearless 
Utterance ; also, the second, untiring 
Diligence. It would be a high task to 
follow out, in separate forms, a clear 
view of her philosophy and poetry, 
which, during the dry, polemic interval 
from Luther to Klopstock and Kant, 
were unborn, and which could not ap- 
pear till the controversial period was 
over. Omitting her science, as in Co- 
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pernicus, Kepler, Herschel, Leopold von 
Buch, Goethe, Humboldt, Ehrenberg, 
Liebig, and hosts of others, it would be 
a no common task to thread the philoso- 
phical paths of Kant, who is really no 
mystic ; and of his successors, who with 
him have done more to keep alive the 
spirit of reflection through this practi- 
eal century, than have all the world be- 
side. Nor less interesting would it be 
to trace the development of the creative 
spirit of poesy from its rising star to the 
last lines of Goethe, who died at Wei- 
mar, 1832. But for this work our pres- 
ent limits afford no adequate space. 

In Kant, however, you will meet the 
opponent of Locke, and, in a degree, of 
Hume ; you will find him working ina 
plane above Lxrperience, deducing con- 
clusions from Consciousness, in favor of 
the Eternally True. Primary truth, the 
Uhrwahr, or the eternally true, as inde- 
pendent of individual experiences — 
these form his special empire in philo- 
sophy, distinguishing always between 
the Reason and the Understanding, 
(Vernunft und Verstand ;y whilst such 
seekers as Locke and Reid find the 
Necessarily True in a certain modified 
Experience, in the evidence of sense. 
But Kant does not land you on the firm 
continent of Absolute Truth ; your high- 
est certainty under this master is the 
subjectively or the relatively true, that 
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which from your own mental constitu- 
tion must be true to you and to all men. 
He regarded himself as the Copernicus 
of the world of philosophy, taking the 
Mind and not the external Universe of 
objects as his unchanging centre, or 
‘base of operations ;’ even as the sage 
of Thorn took the sun instead of the 
earth for his central position, in unfold- 
ing the order of the solar system. 
Fichte, in essential respects a martyr 
to his sincerity and earnestness, fated at 
certain junctures to be misunderstood, 
built a system of Idealism on the prem- 
ises of Kant, whereby to the Zo is of- 
fered the empire of all; whereby Will 
and Fuith are made the prime ministers 
of the Court of Life; the Self being 
productive of the Not-Self, or the outer 
world. Schelling makes the two worlds, 
to wit, Subject and Object, Ego and Non- 
Ego, equally real, but plants them both 
in the Absolute, making the individual 
souls of all men but so many individual 
eyes, through which the Infinite and the 
Universal sees himself. Hegel is emi- 
nent by a new Method of finding truth, 
and with power to create kingdoms of 
speculation, he obliges us to laugh at 
his confession that among his three 
thousand disciples there was but on¢ 
who understood him, and that even he 
mis-understood. 
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AUGUSTA. 


—‘incedit regina.’ 


‘Hanpsome and haughty!’ a comment that came 
From lips which were never accustomed to matice ; 


A girl with a presence superb as her name, 


And charmingly fitted for love —in a palace! 
And oft I have wished (for in musing alone 
One’s fancy is apt to be very erratic) 
That the lady might wear — no! I never will own 
A thought so decidedly un-democratic. 
Sut if ’t were a coronet, this Ill aver — 


No duchess on earth could more gracefu'ly wear i 


’ 


And even a democrat — thinking of her — 


Might surely be pardoned for wishing to share it! 
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THEN AND NOW. 





BY FANNIE STEVENS BRUCE, 





Tue nightingale sang ’mid the tangled fern ; 
The sweet-briar blushed on the upland lea ; 
And down ’mong the clovers’ crimson hearts 
The humming-bird sipped with the plodding bee. 
Rivers gleamed silver ’twixt emerald bars ; 
Hedge-rows stood forth in their bonniest dress ; 
And earth flushed up at each kiss of dawn, 
As proud of her own rare loveliness. 
South winds were lost in charmed mazes of sweets ; 
Storm lay asleep in the bosom of calm; 
Meadows ran wild with a wonder of bloom, 
And morn beamed beauty as eve dropped balm. 
Oh! the summer came with no niggard store, 
The year you taught me love’s fairy lore! 


You were not wiser than many are, 
Nor braver nor fairer than others be ; 
But wisdom’s noblest, kingliest sage, 
And beauty’s own radiant self to me! 
You lifted a draught to my eager lips, 
Purer than nectar of Kishmee’s vine ; 
I tasted — and nerve, brain, being reeled, 
Drunk to the heart with love’s red wine! 
Night came, folding a miracle-dream, 
Brimming with rapture to overflow ; 
And days were as golden blessings, shot 
By a skilful hand from a magic bow. 
And this is the picture I have to paint, 
Of the blissful then — the long ago. 


The sky, which brooded that year’s ripe noon — 
Smiling as never it smiled before — 
Looks down through a tempest of blighting tears, 
On a gloom-capped sea and a troubled shore. 
The cold earth, wrapt in a shining shroud — 
A seamless shroud of billowy white — 
Stark, and sullen, and ghastly grim, 
Pales and fades in the sunless light. 
And a mighty murmur of human woe 
Floods mountain and valley, wood and plain ; 
The wailings of woman, wild with grief, 
For her early lost — for the battle-slain. 
And a red hand, grasping a blood-grimed sword, 
Scattereth sorrow as clouds pour rain. 
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I sit alone in my darkened home, 


And count the treasures your dear love gave ; 
And I do not know if the winter wind, 
Brightens your camp-fire, or sweeps your grave! 
I turn the pages we used to read; 
I follow the paths we used to tread ; 
And you may be lying, this wretched night, 
On a gory field ’mong the mangled dead ! 
And many another fond hope is wrecked ; 
While tender hearts break, as white lips say : 
‘Oh! better that thou hadst died, poor heart, 
Than lived to the dawn of this cruel day!’ 
Gop help and pity us, one and all, 


HOW 





I coutp hear the measured tread of 
the sentry in front of the confederate 
store-house, which was near our cottage, 
as I stepped cautiously into the street; 
but the darkness was almost palpable, 
and the man could not have seen me 
had he been even nearer. There was 
little danger in that direction. We had 
been told, however, that the houses of 
all the Unionists were watched, and that 
not another ‘ Lincolnite’ would be 
able to escape. I was about to test the 
truthfulness of this confident assertion 
of our enemies. 

The darkness favored me, and I made 
my way unmolested to the house of a 
friend, on the outskirts of the village, 
where I was joined by two young men, 
who were to share with me the perils of 
the night. Our plans had been matured 
beforehand. It remained but to attempt 
their execution. 

As we left our friend’s house, it com- 
menced raining. The darkness was 
now such that the largest object could 
not be distinguished at the distance of 
two feet. Clinging to each other, we 
set out in the direction of the river. 
We stumbled over billets of wood and 
fragments of rock ; we came into vio- 
lent contact with unseen fences; we 





Who have for a soldier’s life to pray ! 
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bruised ourselves against invisible trees ; 
we staggered along like drunken men. 
Finally, becoming bewildered, and be- 
ing uncertain in reference to our course, 
we deemed it prudent to halt; and it 
was well we did. When the clouds 
partially broke away, as they did in a 
few minutes, we discovered with some 
consternation that we were near the 
rebel camp, and within ten yards of 
one of the guards. He was leaning 
against the trunk of a large tree, and 
had not seen us. We ‘fell back,’ ra- 
pidly but cautiously, and were soon at 
a safe distance. The shower was now 
over, and we were able to make out the 
path we desired to follow. 

Our friends had not been idle during 
the day, and we were well informed in 
reference to the position of all the rebel 
pickets. We knew that the ferries, and 
every known crossing-place for miles up 
and down the Tennessee were strictly 
guarded. We were prepared for this. 
A canoe —a long ‘dug-out’ — lay hid- 
den in the bushes, where the sharpest 
rebel eye had little chance of discover- 
ing it. 

To reach the river, we were compelled 
to pass inconveniently near one of the 
picket-stations ; but we trusted to the 
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darkness to cover our movements. We 
had nearly passed the point of danger- 
without attracting attention, when an 
unlucky misstep on the uneven ground 
precipitated one of my companions, with 
a crash, into the top of a fallen tree! 

‘Halt!’ cried the watchful guard. 

It did not suit us to obey, and as we 
set out at a brisk run through the bush- 
es, the sharp crack of a rifle saluted our 
ears. It was a random shot — so much 
powder wasted. 

We could now hear the eager voices 
of the soldiers, aroused by the shot. 
Soon several horsemen galloped off in 
different directions. We pursued our 
course more leisurely, knowing that we 
could not be followed with any chance 
of success before morning, when we 
hoped to be many miles on our way. 

Reaching the river, we found our ca- 
noe at the appointed place; but it was 
still so dark, and the current was so 
rapid, that we dared not embark. We 
were convinced that it would be neces- 
sary to wait till day-break. 

We waited. Sitting around the smol- 
dering embers in the comfortable log- 
cabin of a good Union man, near the 
river, we abandoned ourselves to the sad 
thoughts which the occasion was so well 
calculated to awaken. We had left all 
that was dear to us behind — home, 
friends, family! We had entered a path 
environed by a thousand perils. Hard- 
ship and danger stared us in the face, 
and threatened those we loved. It was 
dark around us and behind, and dark- 
ness stretched far away into the future. 

My thoughts reverted to my humble 
home. I saw my darling little boy 
sleeping quietly there, ignorant of care, 
and unconscious of the dangers which 
surrounded him. I beheld my sweet 
wife wetting her lonely pillow with 
uncontrollable tears. Gop help us! I 
prayed. 

At day-break we crossed the swollen 
and turbid Tennessee, and made our 
way as rapidly as possible by unfre- 
quented paths towards a rendezvous, 
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some twenty miles distant, where we had 
arranged to meet other parties bound 


for the same destination. We were 


‘within a few miles of this place, and 


on the banks of Clinch river, when news 
came that we were pursued by a small 
detachment of rebel cavalry, who were 
at that moment within a few miles of 
us. The prompt aid of a loyal ferry- 
man enabled us to cross the river, and 
conceal ourselves in a laurel thicket, on 
the summit of a high bluff, before the 
cavalry could come up. Our hiding- 
place overlooked the ferry, and we had 
the pain and mortification to see our 
pursuers arrive at the river, just in 
time to capture several of our friends, 
who were waiting at the ferry to cross 
over and follow us. 

Contrary to our expectations, the re- 
bels did not cross the river, and we soon 
left our hiding-place, and, before dark, 
reached the rendezvous. 

We now numbered nearly one hun- 
dred, embracing all ages, from the boy 
of fourteen to the gray-haired and gray- 
bearded patriarch of sixty. Nearly 
every trade and profession were repre- 
sented in our company. There were 
lawyers and physicians, one or two cler- 
gymen, an editor, and an artist. I 
glanced around upon the assemblage 
grouped there so picturesquely among 
the trees, in the dim twilight. Rough 
men some of my companions were, but 
neither coarse nor brutal. On the few 
faces near enough to allow their features 
and expression to be distinguished, I read 
firmness, courage, and devotion to the 
true and the good. There was a trace 
of sadness on nearly every face, but 
none of weakness, despondency, or fear. 
I saw that there would be no turning 
back. The spirit of a great and worthy 
cause had become incarnate in these 
rough bearded men of the East-T'ennes- 
see mountains, and had stamped its im- 
press upon their features. I knew they 
would stand by each other to the last, 
and live or die under the Old Flag. 

A few of the men had rifles, and most 
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of the rest pistols or knives. They 
would use them on occasion, I very well 
know. 

Many of the men, like myself and my 
two companions, had travelled all day, 
but a night-march was deemed necessa- 
ry to our safety, and we assented to it 
without hesitation. 

‘Forward!’ 

Turning to my note-book, I copy ver- 
batim a few of the entries made hastily 
with a pencil during the journey. 

‘Camp Waldon, February 28th, 1862. 
— We reached this place a little past 
I had travelled over fifty 
miles since day-break, yesterday morn- 
ing. We areon the summit of Waldon’s 
Ridge, safe from any cavalry force that 
may have attempted to follow us. We 
kindled huge fires, and throwing our- 
selves upon the cold ground, attempted 
to sleep. I know not how others fared, 
but I never closed my eyes. The fro- 
zen ground was too hard, the mountain 
breeze too keen. It is light, and we are 
about to resume our march.’ 

‘* Look to your arms, men,’ our Cap- 
tain said, ‘the secesh may be awaiting 
us in the valley below.’ 

** All right.’ | 

‘* Now forward, and keep close 

A little incident that happened during 
the early part of the night made a deep 
impression upon my mind. As we were 
passing a comfortable log-house, the in- 
mates came out, as usual, to greet us, 
and bid us Gop-speed ; and one old wo- 
man uttered in the most earnest and im- 
pressive voice the following brief prayer: 

‘May toe LorD HAVE MERCY ON YOU, 
AND PRESERVE YOUR POOR WIVES AND 
CHILDREN !’ 

There were tears in the eyes of many 
a rough-looking man, as we passed on. 

The roads were rough beyond descrip- 
tion, and as muddy as continual rains 
could make them. Some of our adven- 
tures in wading creeks, or attempting to 
cross them on dimly distinguished foot- 
logs, were more ludicrous than pleasant. 
I copy again from my notes : 
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‘ Wayside, 28th, one p.w.—We have 
just had a narrow escape from the 
enemy. Three hundred mounted men 
—so our scouts said — were within a 
few hundred yards of us. It was use- 
less to run; so we prepared to fight as 
best we could. Those who had no guns 
armed themselves with clubs and stones. 

** Keep cool, men,’ our perfectly cool 
leader said, as we formed our little line 
of battle ; ‘ wait till they are close upon 
us, and make every shot tell.’ 

‘We heard the tramp of the approach- 
ing squadrons. It grew louder and more 
distiuct as they neared us. I glanced 
along the line. Not a man wavered. 

‘Hark! The tramp of the horsemen 
sounds fainter. It dies away. 

‘Our position was well masked; we 
had not been seen, and our foes had 
passed, keeping the main road. We 
had taken a path through the woods. 

‘We are now resting on a high ridge 
inaccessible to cavalry. 

‘A squad of Union soldiers, sent to 
escort us, have just come up. Never 
was the sight of water in the desert 
more gladdening to the heart of the 
thirsty traveller, than was that of the 
blue uniform of the United States to us. 
There seemed to be a strange charm in 
the mere initials ‘U.S.’ on the cartridge- 
boxes of the men. ‘The soldiers bring 
us good news. A company of nearly 
six hundred men —refugees like our- 
selves —are but a few hours’ march 
ahead of us. We can hope to overtake 
them this evening, when we shall be 
strong enough to set the rebels at defi- 
ance.’ 

We had little time for rest. Every 
hour was big with peril. We marched 
on, up and down those rough mount- 
ains. O that terrible march! Some 
of us had now travelled two long days 
and one night, without sleep, and with 
very little food. Our feet were blister- 
ed, our weary limbs almost refused to 
sustain our weight. Some poor fellows 
broke down, and could go no further. 
We made the best arrangements we 
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could for them in the poor log-cabins 
we occasionally passed among the 
mountains. 

It was near sun-set when we reached 
the foot of —— mountain, (I forget its 
name.) The company we desired to 
form a junction with, had encamped, we 
were told, on the other side. Was it 
possible for us to cross that rugged cone 
that evening ? Most of us answered, 
‘No!’ We could scarcely drag one 
foot after the other. 

‘Let the rebels come,’ we said, ‘ we 
may as well die here as to leave our 
bones to bleach on the bare crags of 
yonder mountain.’ 

But we did go on. We know not till 
we try how much we can do and en- 
dure. It was late —long after dark — 
when we came within sight of the camp- 
fires of our friends, whom we had labor- 
ed so hard to overtake. They covered a 
whole hill-side, and presented a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. The ‘ cheers’ with which 
we attempted to greet them were rather 
so many cries of pain and utter weari- 
ness. We had waded several deep 
creeks, since dark, being utterly unable 
to find the foot-logs ordinarily made use 
of by pedestrians ; and when we reach- 
ed the fires our clothes were frozen on 
our limbs. I lay down supperless, (and 
dinnerless too,) by one of the largest 
fires, and slept soundly till morning, on 
the cold, wet ground. Nature could 
hold out no longer. I had not slept for 
two nights, and had travelled nearly one 
hundred miles. When I awoke next 
morning, | was so benumbed with cold 
that I could hardly stand. 

This day I wrote in my little diary as 
follows: 

‘Camp Union, Saturday, March 1st. 
— Our forces are being reérganized, and 
we are waiting for our particular com- 
pany to be called. We are now, I am 
told, eight hundred strong, with at least 
a hundred rifles and muskets. The sol- 
diers, ten or twelve in number, under a 
lieutenant, are to form the advance- 
guard. Some of our own men are to 


bring up the rear. We have no fear 
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now of being captured. We shall prove 
more than a match for any scouting par- 
ties of rebels that may be in this re- 
gion. 

‘I got a small piece of corn - bread 
and honey this morning, the only food 
I have tasted since yesterday morning. 
A majority of my companions have been 
even less fortunate. Some are making 
a breakfast of raw turnips, cabbages, 
and corn ! 

‘I feel better than at any time before 
since we set out, except in my feet, which 
are terribly blistered. Our men are in 
fine spirits this morning, in spite of 
their hardships and privations. All 
feel that the worst ‘is over. We are 
safe from the rebels, and shall to-day 
reach a more thickly - settled country, 
where food and shelter can be counted 
upon. We are on the borders of Scott 
county, ever loyal and unconquerable, 
where the dear old flag still floats. 

‘I see the head of our long column 
far down the valley. 
‘ falling in.’ 

‘* Forward!’ 

* Dinner — one o'clock p.m. — We are 
waiting for dinner. Several hogs have 
been killed, and are being cooked in 
huge kettles, while cart-loads of corn- 
bread are being baked in the kitchen. 
We stand looking on, like a pack of 
half-famished dogs. 

‘Three Cheers ! — four o'clock P.M. 
— How we awoke the echoes of the 
hills when, an hour ago, we for the first 
time caught a sight of the Stars and 
Stripes — our own dear old flag. Gop 
bless it! I could almost have fallen 
down and worshipped it. It is to go 
henceforth at the head of our column. 
Only those who like us have dwelt for 
long months under the hateful shadow 
of the rebel rag can fully appreciate our 
feelings on beholding again the 

‘Fae of the free heart’s only home, 
By angel-hands to valor given.’ 

‘ Supper — seven o'clock p.m. — We 
have had a supper, only think of that! 
a nice, warm supper, with a cup of cof- 
fee — real coffee, not Rye but Rio— 


Our company is 
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‘Lincoln coffee’ they callit here. This 
seems like civilization again. I have the 
promise too of sleeping on a bed to- 
night.’ 

Before bed-time rumors’ reached us 
that a large body of Southern cavalry 
was in our immediate neighborhood. 
The Home Guard had been called out, 
and their pickets were guarding every 
approach to our camp. If the rebels 
should be bold enough to attack us, 
which we did not believe, they would 
find us prepared. We were not to be 
cheated of our rest by a rumor. The 
night passed without alarm, however, 
and at an early hour we resumed our 
march. 

‘ Jellico Creek, March 2d.— It was 
true that the rebels were not far from 
our camp last night, but they seem to 
have imbibed a wholesome dread of our 
rifles, and did not dare to molest us. 
This morning they fell back rather pre- 
cipitately, on the approach of the Home 
Guards. 

‘We have no longer the fear of the 
rebels before our eyes, but the elements 
have now commenced a war upon us. 
‘The rain comes down in torrents, flood- 
ing the roads, and ‘rendering the creeks 
almost impassable. 

‘The people are kind and hospitable 
—ready to do any thing for us im the 
name of the Union. In fact, they al- 
most turn themselves out of doors to 
give us a place to sleep. They are all 
Unionists, and terribly in earnest in 
their loyalty, especially the women. 

‘* Are you for the Union?’ asked we 
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of a young woman who stood at the 
gate in front,of a good log-house, hold- 
ing a rosy-cheeked little boy in her 
arms. 

‘*'To be sure,’ she replied, ‘there is 
no other kind here. All my brothers 
are in the Union army. My husband 
will go to-morrow. My father is a eap- 
tain in the Home Guard.’ 

‘Snow and Sleet, March 3d.—We 
have marched all day on the summit of 
a bleak ridge, with a furious storm of 
snow and sleet beating in our faces. 
Some of our people, not adequately pro- 
tected by suitable clothing and blankets, 
have suffered much from cold. Our 
shoes and boots are in a state of dilapi- 
dation sad to behold. Some of the boys 
are actually barefooted, and have to-day 
left foot- prints literally marked with 
blood. I have kept my shoes on my 
feet, so far, by tying the upper-leather 
to the soles with thongs of raw-hide. 
My feet are of course wet from morning 
till night. We wade the swollen and 
icy creeks, the foot-logs being generally 
carried away by the freshet. 

‘Courage ! we shall soon be across 
the line. 

‘ Kentucky, March 4th.— Here we 
are at the little town of Williamsburgh, 
And we meet with the same hospitable 
reception which has been awarded us 
among the mountains of Tennessee. 
The pass-word which opens all doors 
and all hearts is Tne Unton.’ 


So I escaped from Dixie and the con- 
scription, but oh! at what cost lt 
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All’s Well that Ends Well. 


THAT ENDS 
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WELL. 





BY LIEUT. 


EGBERT 


PHELPS, U.S.A. 





‘Taere is no help for it, Phil, Iam a 
beggar!’ 

Phil Anderson looked out at me from 
his chimney-corner, and from the clouds 
of smoke which he had for the last 
half-hour been industriously spreading 
around him from the bowl of his meer- 
schaum — looked out at me with an 
expression as if to say, ‘Just as I ex- 
pected,’ but he spoke not. 

I was an only child. My mother had 
died years before, and within the last 
month I had buried my father, who died 
suddenly, in the prime of life, leaving 
me, as I fondly supposed, the heir to a 
princely fortune. What was my surprise, 
then, to find, at the reading of his will, 
that I was cut off with a shilling, and 
the whole of the goodly heritage be- 
stowed upon a distant and needy cousin. 
This will I knew my father had execut- 
ed some years before, in a fit of passion 
at some of my boyish follies; but the 
delinquency had long since been forgiv- 
en, and I had supposed this unlucky in- 
strument destroyed, or at least another 
drawn annulling it, and restoring me to 
my rights. Indeed, my father himself 
had so assured me; and, confident that 
the missing document would be found, I 
had for the last fortnight been busily en- 
gaged in searching every nook and cran- 
ny of the family mansion, and carefully 
examining every scrap of writing that 
fell in my way. On the particular after- 
noon of which I speak, I had completed 
my labor, and found nothing for my 
pains. And so Phil Anderson smoked 


on and.said nothing. 

A’ half-hour passed on in bitter 
thought. 

‘Phil! ” I suddenly exclaimed, ‘I am 
with you heart and soul, and whenever 
you say the word, we’re off for Califor- 
nia. 


? 





He had long been smitten with the 
gold-fever, and only delayed his depart- 
ure till the question of my worldly pros- 
pects should be settled, and my answer 
given to his proposition for my com- 
pany on the journey. 

‘So be it then,’ he quietly replied, and 
then puffed on as before. 

Another half-hour of smoke and si- 
lence followed. 

‘Phil, there are but two beings in the 
world who will feel the least regret at 
our departure, and it is but just that 
they should be the first to know of our 
project. Shall we see them to-night?’ 

‘You must go alone this evening, 
Ned,’ he replied. ‘I have a patient to 
attend to, and you know my motto is: 
‘Business before pleasure always.’’ 

Mary and Kitty Stansbury, the daugh- 
ters of an old friend of my father, had 
been companions and play-mates of ours 
in early childhood, and the feelings of 
warm and loving friendship engendered 
amid our childish sports had, in matur- 
er years, ripened to those of passionate 
attachment. Marty, the elder, was Phil's 
betrothed, and the pair had waited long 
and patiently for that ‘good time com- 
ing’ of his when he should be in a posi- 
tion to take upon himself the burden as 
well as the delights of a family. Be- 
tween Kitty and myself there had been 
no formal betrothal, and there needed 
none. For while there was a sympathy 
between our souls, a silent language 
flowing from heart to heart, which need- 
ed no interpreter, and found no expres- 
sion in words, each looked forward to 
years of bliss to come, reposing an un- 
questioning confidence in the other’s af- 
fection. 

The news of my misfortune had al- 
ready spread through the village when I 
passed along the street that evening, on 








my way to Mr. Stansbury’s. Friends 
and acquaintances stopped me to ex- 
‘press their sympathy, and the hope 
that I would show that I needed no ad- 
yentitious aid to make my way upward 
in the world. Feelings never known 
before arose in my heart as I returned 
each friendly clasp, and I thank Gop 
that adversity cannot take from us the 
affection of true and noble hearts, but 
rather causes them to cling closer to us, 
bringing to light the esteem which per- 
haps was before hidden from our view. 
Yet all the way I mused upon the proba- 
ble effect of the change in my fortunes 
upon Kitty. She had known and loved 
me as a man of brilliant worldly pros- 
pects. Would not my penury be likely 
to alter her feelings towards me? I 
paused at the gate with my doubts un- 
solved, but in another moment I had 
dismissed the thought as unworthy both 
of her and me, and hastened onward. 

Emerging from the shadow of the 
trees which lined the path, I involunta- 
rily raised my eyes to the window of her 
room. There she stood in all her glori- 
ous beauty, gazing downward, appar- 
ently at the very spot where I stood, 
but as one lost in a reverie. Confident 
that she saw me, I playfully kissed my 
hand to her, but at that instant she 
turned quickly and disappeared. Miss 
Kitty was ‘not at home,’ so said the 
servant at the door, and I retired, burn- 
ing with grief and mortification. A 
fiend was in my heart, and its suspi- 
cious promptings drove me mad. The 
fancy then — it whispered — which had 
so suddenly stolen upon my brain was 
no fancy. That she had seen me I was 
certain. She had never denied herself 
to me before, and what could it mean 
except that there was a vast difference 
between a wealthy suitor and a penni- 
less one? Jealousy feeds upon itself, 
and ere I had reached my room the 
*green-eyed monster’ had full posses- 
sion of my soul. 

I saw her no more. Pride once tram- 
pled upon is not easily appeased, and no 
consideration would have tempted me 
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to seek her presence again. During the 
short interval that preceded our depart- 
ure, Phil’s visits to the cottage were fre- 
quent; yet he brought me no tidings 
thence, except that the family had ex- 
pressed great surprise at the cessation 
of my visits, especially on the eve of a 
journey so long and hazardous. 

‘And what said Kitty ?’ I asked one 
evening, when he had brought me the 
same oft-told tale. 

‘Nothing whatever,’ he replied with 
an air of perplexity. 

No kindly word or message ; no ques- 
tioning of Phil for an explanation of my 
conduct ; no expression of surprise at 
my sudden desertion ; probably not even 
a secret thought of me. If there was 
any lingering doubt in my mind, this 
dispelled it. : 

Our preparations were few, and quick- 
ly made, and two weeks from the day 
on which I learned the particulars of my 
father’s will, we started from Council 
Bluffs, for our journey across the plains, 
in company with a party of eight, whom 
we had encountered on our way thither. 
Our companions were all young men, 
bound on a like errand with ourselves, 
and the most agreeable of associates, 
with one exception. This was our guide 
—a tall, swarthy, and muscular Span- 
iard, towards whom I felt, at first sight, 
an intuitive aversion; for there was a 
sinister expression in his countenance, 
a lurking devil in his eye, which at once 
convinced me that he would not scruple 
at any moment to cut all our throats, if 
there was a chance of gain to be made 
thereby. He seemed to notice that I 
avoided him, and there was an unusual 
gruffness in his tone whenever he ad- 
dressed me, and a frequent sidelong 
glance of his piercing eye, which show- 
ed that he fully understood and recipro- 
cated my feelings. 

It was a merry party that started out 
on that sunny morning. The fresh, 
bracing breeze, the quick, bounding 
movements of our fiery steeds, and, 
above all, the novelty of our quest, pro- 
duced in my comrades an excitement 
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which for a time drowned all thoughts 
of the homes they had left, of the perils 
and privations they must undergo, and 
of the dreary time that must elapse ere 
they could again press to their bosoms 
the loved ones, whose fond hearts even 
now followed them on their journey 
westward, wishing them Gop-speed and 
a safe return. 

Not so with me. I was alone in the 
world. Besides Phil Anderson, who 
rode at my side, and the large black 
mastiff that followed close at my horse’s 
heels, there was nothing on earth for 
me to love — no one to care whether or 
not I should ever return. My wealth 
had departed; the darling of my child- 
hood — she whom I had loved with an 
affection which permeated my whole 
spiritual being, and which had hitherto 
been the motive of almost every action 
of my life—had deserted me! nay, 
more than that, had condescended to a 
baseness which had at once and forever 
destroyed the bright ideal I had built up 
in my soul, of her almost angelic perfec- 
tion. Hence I was moody and sad — 
sad for the memory of the blissful, by- 
gone days; sad for the utter annihila- 
tion of all the hopes and dreams of boy- 
hood and youth — those dreams which 
surpass in gorgeousness of tint all the 
reality of the after-time; sad, above all, 
for the destruction of an ideal which my 
soul had worshipped for years, and in 
which [ had such faith as, it seemed, 
could never be overthrown. What mat- 
tered it to me what would be my fate in 
the time to come ? There would be none 
to mourn my defeat or death. I should 
some day sink into the great ocean of 
Eternity, and not a bubble would mark 
the spot where I had been. There was 
nothing of hope or joyous anticipation, 
nothing even of dread in this present 
enterprise. I had nothing to lose, little 
to gain ; success might perhaps improve 
my present condition, but the most 
wretched defeat could not render it 
worse. Hence I spurred forward with 
a feeling of desperation ; nay, rather of 
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exultation that I was free as the wind, 
and — alone! 

Such thoughts, however, could not 
last long in the midst of such a fun-loy- 
ing crew as I now found around me. In 
belief a fatalist — the natural result of 
the stern Calvinistic tenets in which I 
had been educated — it was not difficult 
to resign myself wholly to what seemed 
to me the decree of an evil destiny, and 
rest contented with the present; al- 
though I was not without an occasional 
regret and a feeling of sadness when, in 
my more quiet hours, memory pictured 
a certain laughing face, with eyes of 
blue, and sunny curls. Thus, ere many 
days had passed, my spirits had recov- 
ered their wonted flow, and I was out- 
wardly as gay as the most light-hearted 
of the party. 

Half our long and weary journey was 
accomplished without any unusual oc- 
currence to break in upon the monotony 
of our daily travel, when an event trans- 
pired, so startling in its nature and so 
sad in its result as to cast a cloud over 
our entire company for weeks, and to 
make an impression upon my own mind 
from which it has not even yet recov- 
ered. 

We were aroused from our slumbers 
one dark and stormy night by an un- 
earthly yell, apparently proceeding from 
the throats of a hundred fiends. Spring- 
ing to our feet in dismay, we stood for a 
moment listening intently for a repeti- 
tion of the sound. Again it was heard 
louder and more horrible than before, 
and seemingly within the very precincts 
of our camp. Then came a rushing 
sound, and the tramp of many hoofs, 
and in another moment a dozen fright- 
ened horses rushed by us at the top of 
their speed, and disappeared in the 
darkness beyond. We listened till the 
sound of their wild career had ceased, 
and then turned our gaze upon each 
other’s faces, which, lit up by the glare 
of the expiring camp-fire, wore a ludi- 
crous expression of mingled surprise 
and terror. At first we thought a troop 
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of wild horses had dashed unwittingly 
threugh our camp; but our guide, who 
was no novice in such matters, quickly 
undeceived us. 

‘That ’s a sound that none of you 
ever heard before, gentlemen, [’ll war- 
rant!’ he remarked coolly, ‘and one 
that bodes us little good.’ 

‘What do you mean, Pedro?’ we all 
exclaimed in a breath. 

‘T mean that the Camanches are upon 
us,’ he replied, in the same tone; ‘and 
that we must depend upon our legs for 
the remainder of our journey.’ 

‘Explain yourself!’ we shouted ea- 
gerly, though not without a vague sur- 
mise of the truth. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said he, with an ill-sup- 
pressed sneer at our ignorance, ‘ those 
maddened beasts that have just passed 
are no other than the good steeds that 
have borne us so well thus far. Fright- 
ened by that accursed Camanche yell, 
they have broken their tethers, and we 
have seen the last of them. Before to- 
morrow night each one of them will 
have a red-skin on his back. It is an 
old trick, one that rarely fails of success, 
and that has been played upon me be- 
fore now.’ 

There was of course no further 
thought of sleep. From the darkness 
of the night we could not see a rod be- 
yond our camp, and knew not how many 
of these marauding savages might be at 
this very moment prowling around us, 
intent upon further plunder, and per- 
haps not at all averse to bearing away a 
scalp or two, as a trophy of their mid- 
night prowess. We were fain to resign 
ourselves, too, to the loss of our beasts, 
for pursuit was out of the question. 
Therefore, after hastily examining our 
arms, and replenishing our fire, we all 
mounted guard together over our re- 
maining effects, and waited impatiently 
for the dawn, which, it seemed, would 
never come, so wearily did the hours 
pass away. It came at last, clear and 
bright, and in its cheering light we dis- 
covered that our loss was not so great 
as we had supposed. Our mules, with- 
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out which we should have been forced 
to abandon our baggage, still remained, 
and with them a solitary horse; it was 
Phil Anderson’s roan. By a_ lucky 
chance their fastenirgs had been more 
secure than those of the other beasts, 
and had defied their strength. 

The coast was clear; not a sign of an 
Indian was to be seen, though we anx- 
iously scanned the horizon in all direc- 
tions. Our morning meal was soon de- 
spatched, and, harnessing our mules to 
the heavy baggage-wagon, and fastening 
the roan, by the bridle, behind the vehi- 
cle — for Phil insisted upon sharing the 
lot of the others — we shouldered our 
rifles and took up our tramp. 

We had proceeded for some hours 
without interruption, when we were 
suddenly startled by an exclamation 
from the Spaniard : 

‘There they are!’ 

Looking in the direction of his out- 
stretched finger, we could just discern, 
afar off on the horizon, a group of figures 
galloping wildly to-and-fro, apparently 
in a state of great excitement. For a 
moment we stared aghast, but in another 
instant the grasp of each tightened upon 
his rifle, and a frown of threatened ven- 
geance settled upon every brow. 

‘We can do nothing at present,’ said 
Pedro, in reply to our inquiring glances, 
‘but keep steadily on about our. busi- 
ness. Those fellows are after more 
booty, and will not relinquish it easily. 
When they come to close quarters we 
must shelter ourselves behind the wag- 
on, and, if it comes to the worst, sell 
our lives as dearly as possible.’ 

Relying upon his experience in In- 
dian warfare to guide us in case of emer- 
gency, we kept sternly on our way, with 
a watchful eye upon the movements of 
our treacherous neighbors, who con- 
stantly approached nearer and nearer, 
riding now in wide circles, now back- 
ward and forward in seemingly inextri- 
cable confusion, whooping, yelling, and 
brandishing their weapons with insult- 
ing and threatening gestures, and throw- 
ing themselves into the most grotesque 
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attitudes. Indeed, their manners would 
have been laughable in the extreme had 
we not been conscious of our great per- 
il. Moreover, our ire was not a little 
stirred by seeing, as they approached, 
that some of them were mounted upon 
our own lost steeds, As nearly as we 
could estimate, the band numbered over 
a hundred ; they were armed with bows 
and arrows, and rode like centaurs, 
challenging our admiration by the man- 
ner in which they controlled the fiery 
animals they bestrode. 

Nearer and nearer they circled, mak- 
ing the welkin ring with their shouts 
and yells of defiance, yet ever keeping 
studiously beyond the range of our bul- 
lets. Emboldened at last by what they 
imagined our cowardice, they forgot 
their usual caution, and began to ven- 
ture within our range. Suddenly one, 
the boldest of them all, and who seemed 
by his bearing to be a chief, dashed to- 
wards us. He was mounted upon my 
own gallant gray, the sight of which so 
angered me that without a thought, save 
that of vengeance, I sprang forward and 
levelled my rifle. At that instant my 
arm was seized with a grasp of iron. I 
turned, and Phil stood beside me. 

‘Where is your prudence!’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘Can’t you see that the ob- 
ject of all these manceuvres is simply to 
draw our fire! As long as we reserve 
our loads we may keep them at a dis- 
tance, but the moment our barrels are 
emptied we are at their mercy!’ 

‘He is right!’ said Pedro, gruffly, 
‘whenever the scoundrels approach too 
near, level your guns, but, as you value 
your lives, don’t fire until I give the 
word.’ 

We obeyed, and soon saw the wisdom 
of the arrangement, for it was only ne- 
cessary to present our pieces to bring 
about a sudden retreat on the part of 
our cowardly foes ; they scattered far 
and wide, scampering out of range with 
the greatest celerity. Slowly and stead- 


ily we held on our course for hours, 
thus warding off the danger which all felt 
must sooner or later close in upon us. 
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‘We must end this business,’ mut- 
tered Pedro at length; ‘for it will soon 
be night, and then our chance of escape 
will be small indeed.’ 

He at once ordered a halt, but only 
long enough to place our divided forces 
on either side of the wagon, and give 
us our instructions, and again we moved 
on. 

Again the savages drew near ; this 
time we suffered them to approach with- 
in close range before a gun was levelled. 
At the word, our left platoon wheeled 
quickly, and fired. There seemed but 
one report, and four saddles were emp- 
tied among the foe. With a yell of min- 
gled rage and triumph, the whole band 
closed together, and came thundering 
towards us; but with the quickness 
and steadiness of trained soldiers, our 
reserve filed in front, and presented a 
row of muzzles to the enemy, which 
had the desired effect of changing their 
advance to a retreat. In an instant the 
two platoons had changed places, and 
under cover of those five death-bearing 
tubes we, whose guns had been dis- 
charged, hastily reloaded, and all re- 
sumed the march. It was a full half- 
hour ere the savages approached us 
again, and then only with extreme cau- 
tion. Again there was a crashing re- 
port, and three horses dashed riderless 
over the prairie, and again the reserve 
sprang forward to cover their comrades. 

Hitherto not a weapon had been dis- 
charged on the part of our foe. We 
were now permitted to proceed unmo- 
lested on our way for nearly an hour, 
the savages remaining at a respectful 
distance, and evidently debating their 
plans among themselves. We were not 
long left in doubt of their intentions. 
The whole band advanced upon us in 
the same manner as before, though with 
somewhat less of noisy demonstration. 
They were received with the customary 
salute, but they no longer heeded its ef- 
fects. Affairs had now come to a crisis ; 
our reserve pressed hastily forward, and 
levelled their pieces; still the assailants 
came thundering on. There was no 
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help for it; the word was given, and Wwe 
fired. Searcely had the smoke risen 
when a cloud of arrows whizzed through 
the air. But one reached us ; it entered 
the breast of my right-hand neighbor, 
and he fell heavily to the ground. In 
the excitement of the fight I had not 
noticed who it was that stood so near 
me; now, however, I turned, with an 
instinctive thrill of horror, and gazed 
upon the features of the dying man. 
Great Heaven! it was my friend — my 
more than brother — Phil Anderson !: 
He beckoned feebly ; I stooped and rais- 
ed his head upon my knee. 

‘Ned,’ he said, ‘Iam dying! If you 
escape and return to our home, tell 
Mary that my last thought was of her 
—and—bid her — meet me — above. 
Good-by, Ned! Gop bless you! —I— 
am 

The death-rattle in his throat choked 
the words. His head fell back, the mus- 
cles relaxed, and he was gone. 

Slowly and as one in a dream, I rose 
to my feet and stared around me. The 
Indians were close upon us, and my few 
comrades, formed in a compact squad, 
held their clubbed rifles aloft, with,a 
determined expression on every face. 
There was no hope; we should be crush- 
ed by their overwhelming numbers — 
trampled to death in a brief moment 
by a hundred hoofs. Yet not a man of 
that gallant little band flinched from the 
strife; they knew that they must die, 
but they would die like men, with their 
weapons in their hands, selling their 
lives dearly. 

As for me, I was literally crazed with 
grief, rage, and despair. There was no 
volition in the movement when I[ sprang 
to the wagon, wrenched the bridle of 
Phil’s horse from its fastening, vaulted 
upon his back, and, clubbing my rifle, 
with the bridle between my teeth, dash- 
ed in among the dusky foe. 

I have no distinct recollection of what 
followed. I only remember — and that 
but faintly — laying about me with all 
the strength and recklessness of a mad- 
man, dealing death right and left, crush- 
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ing down all who opposed my head- 
strong career, while the weapons of the 
enraged savages whizzed harmless and 
unheeded about my ears. They told me 
afterwards that my unexpected onset 
arrested the charge of the murderous 
throng by its very desperation ; that 
for a moment they stood astounded, and 
then, seeing how I bore down all before 
me, and how harmless fell the hundreds 
of blows that were aimed at my life, 
scattered and fled in dismay, taking me 
for an evil spirit, a demon in human 
form, against whom it was useless to 
contend. 

When I awoke from the state of un- 
consciousness into which I fell at the 
termination of my exploit, I was stretch- 
ed out in the wagon beside the lifeless 
form of poor Phil. My dog had clam- 
bered up into the vehicle, and lay beside 
me, licking my forehead, and whining 
piteously. 

‘Ah! Rover!’ I exclaimed, as the 
memory of the past events rushed upon 
me, ‘you are now my only friend on 
earth, and it will be a hard fate that 
shall part us!’ 

It was night, but we were still travel- 
ling on, endeavoring to reach one of 
those patches of timber which dot, at 
wide intervals, the prairies of the west, 
before pitching our camp. 

We reached it at last, and when the 
fires had been built, and the evening 
meal dispatched — which was partaken 
with heavy heart, since one, the mer- 
riest of our number, lay cold and dead 
within a few feet of the camp-fire—a 
council was held to determine the best 
method of disposing of Phil’s remains. 
They would not leave him where he fell, 
to be devoured by prowling beasts of 
prey, or mutilated by the still more re- 
morseless savage. Nor could we bury 
him here, for the grave would surely be 
discovered by the Indians, and violated 
for the scalp-trophy, without which the 
warrior’s triumph is but half complete. 
At length we hit upon a plan. Close 
by our camp flowed a tiny rivulet, the 
gurgling of whose waters mingled sweet- 
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ly with the sighing of the evening breeze, 
making music such as only nature can 
produce. We would bury him in its 
bed, where its waters would quickly 
wash away all traces of his resting- 
place. 

Still weak from the exhaustion of my 
nervous system, I lay upon the turf, 
and watched them at their work. The 
moon had risen, undimmed by a single 
cloud, and as her rays came glancing 
down through the trees, and sparkled on 
the bosom of the brook, I thought of 
many a night like this, away back in 
my boyhood, when Phil Anderson and I 
used to lie for hours among the willows 
that skirted the banks of the little home 
river, conversing of that future which 
then seemed to us so big with great 
events, so important in the development 
of our destiny. From the earliest hours 
of childhood even till now, I traced the 
thread of our past. I say our past, for 
we had never been parted ; and the his- 
tory of one was that of the other. All 
the blissful scenes of old were reproduc- 
ed in my memory, in each of which he 
was the prime actor, his noble form the 
brightest, best-loved feature; and a 
weight as of a thousand tons settled 
down upon my soul when [ reflected 
that now we were parted for all time; 
that he had been called away, without 
a moment’s warning, to that eternity 
which had been the subject of so many 
of our boyish speculations, leaving me 
—alone! 

And there was one, too, whose being 
was, if possible, even more closely in- 
terwoven with his than my own; who, 
perhaps, at this moment was thinking 
of her far-off lover, counting the weary 
months which must elapse ere they 
should be reiinited, little dreaming that 
she would see him no more on earth ; 
one upon whom this blow would fall 
with a crushing, deadening force. Poor 
Mary! 

They had hastily constructed a dam of 
earth, whereby the waters of the brook 
were turned aside into an old, forsaken 
channel, leaving its bed comparatively 
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dry. Then, far below, lest the cunning 
savage, discerning our plan, should 
search out the grave, they dug a deep 
pit in the very centre of the marshy 
bed. It was a labor of love, for Phil 
was a favorite with all; his laugh was 
ever the loudest, and his song the cheer- 
iest by the evening camp-fire ; and his 
noble, generous nature had endeared 
him to each one of the band. Into the 
pit we lowered his form. There was 
no surpliced priest to repeat above him 
the service for the dead, no sounding 
church-bell to toll his funeral knell, no 
circle of weeping kindred to watch his 
descent into his narrow bed, and to 
bend eagerly forward striving to catch 
a last glance of the loved form that 
should be hidden from mortal sight for- 
ever ; but he bore down with him a tri- 
bute of grief from honest, manly hearts; 
and the little band of comrades who 
now stood uncovered around his grave, 
and wished his freed spirit Gop-speed to 
its home above, mourned for him with a 
sorrow as deep and sincere as if he had 
been indeed a brother in the flesh; the 
wail of the breeze and the murmuring 
of the stream would be for him both 
funeral service and a never-ending dirge; 
the voices of nature a perpetual knell. 

The damp earth was heaped above 
him, and carefully levelled; the dam 
demolished, and again the brook swept 
gurgling on its way. When we left the 
spot next morning, the water had re- 
sumed its crystal translucency, and not 
a trace was left of his final resting- 
place. 

We saw no more of the Indians dur- 
ing the remainder of our journey. Ei- 
ther there was little in our appearance 
to excite their cupidity, or our late an- 
tagonists had ‘spread among the tribes 
the tale of the human fiend which ac- 
companied the strangers, invulnerable 
and irresistible, protecting them from 
assault, and rescuing them from danger. 

Yet were we soon called upon to face 
a direr evil, to look death in the face in 
amore horrible shape. By the change 


in our mode of travel, our journey 
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was necessarily very much prolonged. 
Through an uuaccountable blunder on 
the part of our commissary, we had, at 
the start, been furnished with bare'y 
sufficient provisions for the route ; of 
this we had already been too prodigal, 
and now we plainly foresaw that unless 
we could replenish our larder with game, 
starvation must be our lot. 

It came upon us at last. Day by 
day our allowance was diminished, until 
scarce enough food passed our lips each 
morn to sustain life; and yet, with all 
our frugality, it was impossible to eke 
out our scanty store till we should reach 
again the abodes of men. Deprived of 
our horses, it was equally impossible to 
kill any game, for though we saw enough, 
it was always at such a distance as to 
preclude all idea of pursuit by men in 
our condition. 

At length the last morsel was con- 
sumed, and it was decided to sacrifice 
Phil’s roan to our necessity, since he 
alone of our beasts could be spared with- 
out hindering our progress. It was 
with painful feelings that we were com- 
pelled to slaughter the noble animal, es- 
pecially when we remembered how well 
he bore me in the fight, and that were 
it not for him we should all have fallen 
victims to the vengeance of our foes. 
He neighed piteously when they led him 
out to die, as if conscious of their pur- 
pose, and it seemed to me that he cast 
at me an imploring glance, as if he 
would appeal to me —his dead master’s 
friend — to save him from his doom. 


. . , 
Upon his flesh we subsisted many 


days, still crawling wearily on towards 
that distant El Dorado, which had now 
lost the sunny, golden hue with which 
fancy had invested it, and was present 
in our thoughts only as the goal upon 
reaching which depended our very lives 
—a home, where we should again look 
upon the faces of our fellow-beings, and 
obtain food and rest. 

Again our provision was exhausted, 
and now what was to be done? We 
had resolved not to slaughter the mules 
till the very last, for it would be but 
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prolonging our misery were we to arrive 
at the mines deprived of our baggage 
and implements, without which we 
should have no means of prosecuting 
our enterprise, and so would starve in 
the end. We were seated in a circle on 
the prairie, early in the morning, debat- 
ing the point. Rover, now reduced to a 
mere skeleton, lay at my feet, his head 
resting between his paws, and his large, 
speaking eye fixed upon mine. Since 
Phil’s death I had become more and 
more attached to this poor brute. By 
night he had shared my couch, and all 
day long he trotted contentedly by my 
side; and we had acquired an under- 
standing and appreciation of each other’s 
feelings, such as rarely arises between 
man and beast. For some days past I 
had noticed my comrades’ wistful glances 
at Rover. He seemed to have noticed 
them too, for he had latterly kept even 
more closely to me than usual, as if 
relying upon my protection. These 
glances now found expression, and it 
was proposed that the dog —a useless 
member of our little community — 
should be sacrificed on the spot, for 
want of better food. 

‘* Useless’ he may be to you, gentle- 
men,’ I replied sternly, ‘but to me he 
is as useful as a brother would be, and 
as long as I have a strong right arm to 
defend him he shall not be killed. If 
it comes to the worst, let us draw lots, 
as the shipwrecked seamen do, and if it 
falls on me, then Rover may die with 
me ; but as long as I live he lives. Why, 
look you!’ I continued, noticing their 
lowering looks, and laying my hand on 
Rover’s ribs, which seemed just ready 
to burst through the skin; ‘ can you 
live on skin and bone? Even were he 


as plump as on the day we started, how - 


long, think yeu, would his carcase last 
nine starving men? As he is, he would 
not furnish a mouthful a piece for us, 
and to kill him were a useless destruc- 
tion of life, one that I will not allow, 
come what may.’ 

The dispute was a long and hot one. 
They remonstrated, but I persisted. A, 
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last Pedro Gonzales started to his 
feet : 

‘Let him have his way for the pres- 
ent!’ he exclaimed. ‘ Let us resume 
our march; we will respite the dog till 
night, and if nothing turns up before 
sun-set, he dies —that’s all!’ 

I had not expected this concession 
from him, for the antipathy between us 
had grown stronger every day from the 
first. Doubtless, however, he still re- 
tained some gratitude for the part I had 
borne in our late dangers, which feeling 
was suffered, for the time, to conquer 
his hatred of me, if, indeed, the latter 
were not purely the offspring of my own 
imagination. 

I was forced to submit to the arrange- 
ment, for it were madness for one man 
to contend singly against eight. 

All that day we toiled wearily along 
over the houseless, treeless, monoto- 
nous plain, where, gaze whichever way 
we might, no living creature met our 
sight ; and where Nature itself seemed 
scorching into dust beneath the rays of 
an almost tropical sun. For the last 
thirty-six hours not a drop of water had 
moistened our parched lips, and as the 
sun rose higher and higher, and his heat 
grew more and more intense, the raging 
thirst, which threatened to deprive us 
of our reason, was like a consuming 
flame in our throats. With blood-shot 
eyes, haggard cheeks, and swollen 
tongues, we staggered on; above us a 
cloudless sky, through which the burn- 
ing sun rolled like a great red ball of 
fire; beneath us the scorching, dusty 
plain, from which our sore and blistered 
feet cringed at every step; on either 
side an infinity of distance ; and before 
us—death! Not a word passed our 
lips for hours, and but one thought, 
one agonized craving, was uppermost in 
our breasts. Even the gnawings of 
hunger were forgotten in that horrible 
thirst. Our lack-lustre eyes, but rarely 
bent aipon each other’s deathly counte- 
nances, were fixed upon the distant hori- 
zon in front, in the vain hope of discov- 
ering, far away, some green thing, some 
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sign of vegetable life, that should tell of 
water. As the evening drew near, I 
believe I suffered, physically, less than 
the others, for my thoughts were drawn 
away from myself to my poor dumb 
friend, who had served me so long and 
faithfully. I felt that there was no hope 
for him — he must die. 

The sun was yet quivering upon the 
horizon, when my comrades made a 
movement to execute their long-defer- 
red design. I pleaded for an hour’s 
further delay, and it was reluctantly 
granted. Scarcely was the respite pro- 
nounced, when Pedro sprang forward 
with a shout of joy, and extended his 
arm towards the setting sun. He stood 
motionless and speechless, but it needed 
no words to explain the cause of his 
sudden emotion; for a single glance 
showed us, not many miles away, a 
long, low stretch of timber, which the 
brilliancy of the sun’s rays had hither- 
to hidden from our view.’ 

‘Thank Gop!’ we all exclaimed, 
‘there is a green spot at last, and we 
shall find water! 

The way was no longer a toilsome one. 
All our past suffering and fatigue was 
forgotten in the eager chase for that 
long-sought oasis. The moon was high 
up when we reached it, lighting the 
scene almost with the brilliancy of 
noon-day. With a shout, we plunged 
in among the trees, for between their 
dark, brown trunks, we could see the 
glancing of the moon-light upon the 
bosom of a limpid stream. Rover, lit- 
tle conscious of the fate he had moment- 
arily escaped, ran before us, yelping 
and frisking with delight, and apparent- 
ly as overjoyed as any of us. Suddenly 
he stopped short, the hair rose bristling 
upon his neck, and a deep, low growl 
burst from his throat. Warned by his 
manner of the approach of danger, we 
halted, while Pedro crept stealthily for- 
ward to reconnoitre. On the brow of a 
little hillock he paused, and after peer- 
ing for a moment between the trees, 
beckoned us to approach, at the same 
time making a sign of caution. We 
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were soon at his side, and beheld a sight 
that made our blood dance wildly through 
our veins, gp that we could scarcely re- 
frain from bursting into a prolonged 
shout of joy and thanksgiving. 

On an open spot near the stream stood 
an enormous buffalo-bull, who had evi- 
dently been badly gored in one of those 
furious contests which so often rage in 
the herd, and had wandered hither to 
quench his thirst and die. Around him, 
seated upon their haunches, and waiting 
for the moment when his strength should 
have so far departed as to render him an 
easy prey to their ravenous jaws, were 
four large prairie-wolves. These cow- 
ardly assassins of the wild did not heed 
our presence, so intently were they 
watching the movements of-their des- 
tined prey, licking their chops the 
while in anticipation of the coming 
feast. The bull was bleeding profuse- 
ly from several ghastly wounds, and 
while his strength and life were ebb- 
ing slowly away, he seemed conscious 
of the fate that awaited him. A big 
tear stood in his keen black eye, and 
yet ever and anon he would shake his 
horns fiercely at his foes, tear up the 
turf with his feet, and bellow with rage 
and pain. 

We had suffered too much from the 
pangs of hunger to be willing that a sin- 
gle one of the group before us should 
escape. Our arrangements were quick- 
ly made, and at a given signal a stream 
of fire flashed from the muzzles of each 
of our nine rifles. There was but one 
report, and the five brutes fell dead to- 
gether. 

For myself, my joy as I saw them fall 
was an unselfish one; I only thought of 
my four-legged comrade. Rover was 
saved ! 

There was feasting in the camp that 
night, and hearty merriment, such as 
had not been heard among us since 
poor Phil’s death. 

Two days we remained beside that 
stream, smoking and drying the flesh 
of our game, and preparing the skins 
for the conveyance of water, that we 
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might not again be without that ne- 
cessary of lite. When we set forward 
again it was with lighter hearts and 
stouter bodies than we had known for 
many a day. 

For many weeks we toiled, with 
but indifferent success, among the 
rocky mountain - gorges, having push- 
ed far beyond the recognized limits of 
the mining country, both to avoid the 
motley throng that literally crowded the 
lower diggings, and because we were 
confident that the richest claims would 
be nearest the sources of those Pactolian 
streams which rolled down the eagerly- 
sought-for sands of gold from the heirt 
of the snow-crown:d mountains. We 
had pitched our camp on the bank of 
one of these streams, whose waters, 
cold as ice, dashed swiftly by, so erys- 
tal clear that we could often discern at 
the bottom particles of the precious ore. 
Here was to be our home, perhaps, for 
many a month; here our household 
gods. And here we toiled and suffer- 
ed — what only miners can suffer. The 
Spaniard Gonzales remained with us to 
share our fortunes, though more than one 
of us would gladly have dispensed with 
his society ; for in spite of the great 
services he had rendered us on the jour- 
ney, a strong feeling had latterly arisen 
against him in consequence of his knay- 
ish disposition, which began to show it- 
self now that his thoughts were no longer 
occupied by the care and responsibility of 
directing our route and providing against 
threatened danger. 

‘Our gains were moderate, but we hoard- 

ed them carefully up, to be employed, 
when they should reach the requisite 
amount, in the prosecution of a grand 
design which we had determined on 
from the first. This was to erect a 
substantial dam in the stream, that 
so, by turning aside its current, we 
might be enabled to reach the richer 
deposits which lay beneath it. 

Now, as before, Rover was my com- 
panion a: d bed-fe low. He shared my 
meals, and all day Jong, while I was at 
work in the stream, he would lie upon 
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the bank, with his large eyes fixed upon 
me, ready to execute any command I 
might lay upon him; for I had taught 
him to be extremely useful to me in car- 
rying articles to and from my hut. At 
night, when I retired to my rude bunk, 
he would nestle beside me on the hard 
earth-floor, keeping guard over me in 
the dark hours, and sure to wake me 
at early dawn by placing his paws upon 
my breast and barking his morning salu- 
tation in my ear. 

At last fortune smiled upon me. I 
found a nugget, worth, at the least, two 
thousand dollars. With a shout of joy 
I sprang from the water where I had 
been at work, and hastened to my com- 
panions, holding my prize above my 
head and hurrahing till my breath 
was spent. The joy of my companions 
was not less than my own; for this 
lucky acquisition, going of course into 
the common stock, would enable us 
without further delay to commence 
the execution of our long - cherished 
project. They pressed around me with 
eager and clamorous congratulations. 
Gonzales alone was silent. He stood 
a little apart,.in apparent unconcern, 
but a sinister light flashing in his keen, 
black eye, at sight of the precious lump, 
showed me at once what a temptation I 
had put in his way, and warned me to 
take especial care in the disposal of my 
treasure, for I knew that he would not 
scruple to rob me of it even at the ex- 
pense of taking my life. 

On retiring that night I placed the 
nugget beneath my pallet, knowing that 
it could not be abstracted without awak- 
ing me, in which case I relied upon my 
pistols which were always within reach 
of my hand. Even in’my sleep I was 
conscious of a disagreeable pressure 
upon my side, for I would lie in no 
other position than directly upon my 
carefully guarded wealth. My dreams 
were of nothing but gold. It seemed 
that ‘we had built our dam, and that 
our expectations were fully realized ; 
for in the dry bed of the stream was 
a huge dark chasm of untold depth, 
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whose bottom we could never reach, 
continually opening black before us as 
we advanced; and yet, as we descend- 
ed into its yawning abyss, its sides were 
ever lighted for a few feet around us by 
gleaming plates of solid gold. These we 
tore up and bore away, toiling like slaves 
in a Brazilian mine ; and still as I work- 
ed, [ felt that strange pain in my side. 
At last it seemed, that, surfeited with 
wealth, we were sailing away for our 
distant homes in ships laden almost 
to the water’s edge with gold. And 
yet I was not happy, for the gold 
seemed somehow to have the curse of 
blood upon it. The pain was no long- 
er in my side, but as I gazed upon the 
shining heaps in my vessel’s hold, a 
choking sensation came into my throat ; 
more and more painful it grew, and at 
last it never left me, night or day ; the 
gold! — the gold was choking me! But 
as I stepped upon the wharf, at the end 
of my voyage, behold! my wealth had 
disappeared, and nothing was left save 
only the nugget, which was sticking in 
my throat and smothering me. 

I opened my eyes with a start. The 
choking was no dream, for a gripe of 
iron was on my throat, holding me so 
tightly that I could neither move nor 
scream. - The rays of the moon stream- 
ing through the open door of my cabin, 
fell full upon the features of Pedro Gon- 
zales, who stood above me grasping my 
throat in his left hand, while in his right 
he poised a gleaming dagger. I gave my- 
self up for lost, and would have closed 
my eyes to mect my fate, but it was im- 
possible; I could but hold them fixed 
upon that hideous face convulsed with 
all the passions which make the murder- 
er. It seemed an age that I lay thus 
gazing at him; and yet it was less than 
a second, for he was in the very act of 
raising his dagger to plunge it into my 
breast when I awoke. His arm had 


reached its highest elevation, and in 
another second I had been in eterni- 
ty ; but at this instant, a huge, shag- 
gy, black form darted like lightning 
over my head. With a howl of mingled 
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rage and pain, the assassin released his 
hold of my throat, and fell to the ground. 
Quick as thought I sprang to my feet 
and grasped my pistols; there lay the 
Spaniard, pinned to the earth, his brawny 
throat tightly compressed between the 
jaws of my faithful mastiff. 

The whole camp was aroused by the 
Spaniard’s cry of agony; and while I 
was endeavoring to force Rover to re- 
lease his hold, my comrades came crowd- 
ing in. A few words explained the state 
of affairs. With execrations and yells 
of vengeance, they pounced upon the 
prostrate prisoner, and would have 
borne him off and hung him without 
ceremony had I not interceded for his 
life. In their excited state, the utmost 
I could obtain from them was a promise 
that he should be kept under a firm guard 
till morning, when they declared they 
would execute justice upon him sum- 
marily. 

In the morning my companions’ ardor 
was, as I expected, considerably cooled, 
and I was enabled, by dint of strong per- 
suasion, to save the poor wretch’s life. 
He was, however, driven out of camp 
with showers of curses, and warned 
never again to-cross our paths under 
penalty of immediate death. 

Another month passed by. Our dam 
was completed, to the total exhaustion 
of our treasury. Upon it we had stak- 
ed ourall. If our plan should succeed 
as we hoped, our fortunes were made ; 
if it should fail, we were beggars. 

The rainy season was upon us, far 
sooner than we had expected. The 
windows of heaven were opened, and 
the watery torrent poured down inces- 
santly. Day after day did we watch in 
vain from our hiding-places, for some 
sign of a clear sky. And now a new 
alarm came upon us—the stream had al- 
ready swollen to the size of a river; and 
if the watery tempest should continue 
long, it would become a foaming tor- 
rent, sweeping every thing before it, 
and thus destroying in a few brief 
hours that upon which we had ex- 
pended weeks of toil and all our 
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gains. Every morning, when we rose 
from our beds, the first glance of our 
anxious eyes was towards the dam. 
‘The work was well constructed, and 
nobly did it withstand the shock of 
the angry waters. For a week the rain 
fell without intermission. On the morn- 
ing of the eighth day I sprang from my 
couch with an exclamation of joy and 
surprise, for a single sun-beam was 
stealing through the dingy window of 
my hut, throwing a line of gold across 
the floor to the opposite wall. I hast- 
ened to the door and looked forth; not 
a cloud was to be seen, but the glorious 
morning sun was gilding the tops of the 
distant mountains, and sparkling and 
flashing from the myriad rain - drops 
which depended from every object 
within my view. In the gladness, the 
thankfulness of the moment, my only 
feeling was that of joy for our release 
from our dreary confinement, for the 
opportunity afforded us at last of ayail- 
ing ourselves of the result of our long 
labor. In another instant I thought of 
our dam, turned and looked where — it 
had been! Not one stone was left upon 
another ; but in its place was a seething, 
boiling, angry mass of foam, fierce as 
the rapids of Niagara, sweeping onward 
as if in search of some other work of 
man’s hands upon which to exercise its 
destroying rower. It was a sickening 
sight to me, and I turned away in de- 
spair. There was no longer any beauty 
in the landscape before me, for nature 
seemed to have put on these smiles in 
mockery of our misfortune. 

There was nothing for it but to go to 
work again in the old plodding way, 
which we did right manfully, with firm 
and trustful hearts, though saddened by 
the destruction of our past hopes. 

I thought at the time, and sti!l be- 
lieve, that I was the Jonah of that 
camp. We had met with nothing but 
mishaps from the very start, scarcely 
recovering from one before another fell 
upon us; all of which I could readily 
believe to be the carrying out of that 
evil destiny of mine whose first mani- 
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festation was in the loss of my wealth. 
Nor were our misfortunes yet at an end, 
for on the day after the destruction of 
our dam it was discovered that our pro- 
visions were likely soon to fall short. 
Two of the company were at once dis- 
patched, with all of our remaining funds, 
to the nearest settlement for a supply ; 
and it was calculat d that, with econo- 
my, we had just food enough left to last 
us till their return. 

The day for the messengers’ return 
arrived, but they came not. One, two, 
three days passed, and still they were 
absent. Again starvation stared us in 
the face, and again I trembled for my 
last and only real friend — poor Rover. 
We had already been two days without 
a morsel of food, when the proposition, 
for which I was fully prepared, came to 
me that the dog should die, that we 
might support existence till the arrival 
of our tardy messengers. Much as I 
had been attached to him before, he was 
doubly endeared to me by his timely and 
courageous intervention in the case of 
the Spaniard Gonzales; he had saved 
my life on that occasion, and now I 
would willingly peril it in his defence. 
They saw that I was determined in my 
refusal, and that nothing short of actu- 
ally disabling me would enable them to 
accomplish their purpose. Hence they 
yielded with apparent good grace, and 
left me. My suspicions were aroused, 
however, and all that day and night I 
kept Rover beneath my eye. 

It was noon of the third day. I had 
been busily at work, and so absorbed as 
to entirely forget my surroundings. Sud- 
denly I perceived that my favorite was 
missing ; after whistling, calling, and 
searching in vain in every direction, I 
hurried to my cabin, ransacked it 
thoroughly, and then sought out my 
companions. They were seated in a 
circle round a large fire, behind a pro- 
jecting rock which at first entirely con- 
cealell them from my view. A single 
glance confirmed my suspicious ; the 
still reeking skin of the dog, with the 
head attached, lay upon the sand near 
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them, and there was meat broiling upon 
the fire. Sick at the sight, I turned 
and left them ; grief entirely mastered 
my resentment and left me speech- 
less. It was the last drop in my cup 
of bitterness, for now I was indeed 
alone, without even the poor consola- 
tion of the company of the friendly 
brute who had in a measure supplied 
the place of those I had lost. 

They had not yet finished their meal 
when the missing ones returned. They 
had been delayed by the difficulties of 
the road, and it was only by the most 
strenuous exertions, spurred on by the 
knowledge that we were starving, that 
they were able to reach the camp even 
then. 

An hour later, with my rifle on my 
shoulder, my few effects in my knap- 
sack, and not forgetting to carry with 
me the skin of the mastiff, I turned my 
back upon the camp, without a word of 
farewell or an intimation of my future 
course, 

In the more thickly peopled mining 
country I stood, amidst a strange, Ba- 
bel-like conglomeration of nationalities, 
men from every clime under the sun, 
and all alike strangers to me; toiling 
alone day after day, week after week, 
addressing none, greeted by none, with 
no loves, no companionships, none of 
the amenities of life, actuated only by 
a mad thirst for gold. Cui bono? Be- 
yond the wants of the day, what pleas- 
ure could I derive from wealth? I had 
neither friends nor kindred; none to 
enjoy it with me, none to enjoy it with ; 
it could not purchase love, nor exempt 
me from the least of life’s miseries. 
Then whence this soul-consuming lust 
of gold, which, in the absence of all 
other motives, all other affections, had 
contrived to fill my whole being? Why 
destroy my .strength, and waste the 
best hours of my life for a prize of so 
little value? A dozen times a day these 
thoughts ran through my head; yet 
though I could not answer them, the 
craving abated not; I was impelled 
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er from within —a strange, despotic 
fatality which governed all my actions, 
and to which I was an unquestioning 
slave. 

It was high noon. For hours I had 
been working in a deep trench, up to 
my knees in water, exposed to the full 
power of a scorching sun. Suddenly a 
partial blindness came upon me. Wher- 
ever I turned my eyes there was the 
image of ablazing sun. Surprised and 
somewhat alarmed, I covered my eyes 
for a few moments with my hand, When 
I removed it there was the same flaming 
vision. Presently a quick, sharp pain 
shot through my temples, and a chill 
crept over me. Warm as was the day, 
the water around my feet seemed to 
have suddenly been converted to ice. 
Up through my limbs and body the 
numbing coldness crept, till a casing 
of ice seemed to have formed around 
my heart, and to stop its beatings. 
Thoroughly alarmed, I sprang out of 
the trench and staggered towards my 
comfortless hut. I had nearly reached 
it when all around me became black as 
mid-night, and I fell senseless to the 
earth. 

It seemed that scarce five minutes had 
elapsed when I awoke. I was lying 
upon a rudely-fashioned bed within a 
miner’s hut; it was not my own, as 
the first glance showed me, for cheer- 
less though it was in every respect, it 
was a palace in comparison with mine, 
I attempted to rise, but found that my 
strength had totally departed. I could 
barely lift my hand to my head, by 
which movement [ discovered that my 
hair and beard were long and matted. 
Wondering at my situation, the recollec- 
tion of my sudden attack of illness crept 
slowly in upon me, and I knew that I 
must have passed through one of those 
long and terrible fevers of whose fatality 
we had heard so much at the mines; 
and that some kind person, moved by 
pity doubtless for my solitary and help- 
less condition, had taken charge of me, 
and bestowed upon me that care with- 
out which I had surely died. While yet 
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revolving these things in my mind, my 
attention was attracted by the sound of 
low voices without. [ listened eagerly, 
and could just make out the words: 

‘Well, Doctor!’ said one, who had 
evidently paused in passing, ‘how is 
your patient this morning?’ 

‘Still delirious,’ was the reply, in a 
deep full voice, which sounded strange- 
ly familiar to me; ‘ the crisis is at hand ; 
if he passes it safely, I hope soon to set 
him on his legs again.’ 

‘What a good-natured fool you are, 
Dick! always doing something for those 


who have no claim upon you, and from 


whom you get no return but ingratitude. 
I’ll bet a hundred dollars, that if your 
surly dog of a patient recovers, all the 
thanks you will ever get from him will 
be curses.’ 

‘Never mind!’ was the cheerful re- 
ply; ‘I shall have done my duty, and 
am thankful to be able to do this much 
good in the world. Perhaps one of these 
days some one may do for me what I 
have done by this poor fellow, and then 
I shall be amply repaid.’ 

Where had I heard that voice? My 
doubts were soon solved, for its owner 
presently entered. Changed though he 
was, I at once recognized Dick Barker, 
the son of a widow lady who, during 
the first year after my mother’s death, 
had been my father’s housekeeper. For 
a few months Dick had resided with us, 
but he left us to go on a long sea-voy- 
age, since which I had not seen him. 
Strange that we should meet in such a 
place, and under such circumstances ! 

‘Dick Barker!’ I exclaimed, ‘ where 
on earth did you come from ?’ 

Startled by the sound of my voice, he 
came quickly to my bed-side, laid his 
hand upon my forehead, and felt my 
pulse ere he replied: 

‘Thank heaven! you are better! But 
—don’t speak again. I will explain 
briefly, and then you must lie quiet, 
and resign yourself completely to my 
directions, for your life depends upon 
it. You have been very sick. I arrived 
at the diggings the day before you were 
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attacked. Happening to pass by just 
as you were deposited in your hut, 
whither some bystanders had convey- 
ed you on seeing you fall, I recognized 
you ; and seeing in what a wretched 
hovel you were, had you brought hither, 
and have takep care of you since. Now 
—not a word!’ 

He left me, and rummaged for some 
moments in a pile of luggage in one 
corner of the cabin. Presently he re- 
turned, bearing in his hand a large 
bottle, from which, after removing 
two or three wrappers, he poured 
out a draught and administered it 
to me. Then placing the bottle on a 
rough stand near the bed, he left me, 
after again bidding me keep quiet and 
endeavor to sleep. 

But it was vain to think of sleep, for 
I was now thoroughly aroused. My eyes 
wandered listlessly around the room, rest- 
ing for a moment upon every object with- 
in their view, and repeating the circuit 
again and again. At last they fell upon 
the wrapper which had been removed 
from the bottle, and now lay beside it 
on the table. It was a soiled, crumpled, 
and yellow sheet of foolscap. There was 
writing on it, too, and as a sick child 
counts the flies upon the window-pane, 
so I began to trace out the letters one 
by one. There was an ‘E,’ and a ‘dz,’ 
and a ‘g,’ and an ‘a,’ and an ‘r’; that 
was my father’s name. What comes 
next ? — S-t a-f— 

They heard my delirous shouts, and 
rushed in to find me standing in the 
centre of the apartment, holding on as 
if for dear life to the precious paper — 
my father’s will —the long-lost docu- 
ment which could alone restore me to 
my rights, and whose disappearance was 
the cause of all my sufferings and mis- 
fortunes. 

There was but one way in which either 
Dick or I could explain it. The bottle 
of medicine had been wrapped up by 
Mrs. Barker’s own hand, and placed in 
his trunk when he left my father’s house 
for the sea-voyage long ago. Since then 
it had lain untouched, he never having 
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had occasion even to unroll it. She 
must have snatched up the paper from 
some corner where it had been accident- 
ally dropped, or taken it from some of 
my father’s drawers, and used it with- 
out the slightest suspicion of its value. 

They marvelled at the sudden return 
of my strength, enabling me to bound 
from my bed to the middle of the floor, 
and to support my weight upon limbs, 
which five minutes before I had scarce 
the power to lift. But they little knew 
the excitement which nerved me. They 
said it would be the death of me. And 
yet from that very hour my recov- 
ery was wonderfully rapid, and long 
before they imagined it could be, I was 
strong and well again. 

Clad in my soiled and toil-worn mining 
garb, I paced the streets of my native vil- 
lage, enjoying my incognito not a little; 
for I was so changed that none knew me. 
Many were the conflicting emotions that 
thronged and filled my heart; a few 
were joyous and happy, but by far 
the greater number were still of a sad 
and somewhat gloomy cast. I was 
once more in the home of my child- 
hood, and soon to be in the posses- 
sion of ample wealth; and yet how 
much better off was I, alone and 
friendless, than when I toiled in those 
distant mines ? 

Nor was I at all satisfied with my 
conduct towards Kitty Stansbury, and 
for the first time I began to blame my- 
self for hastiness. Adversity had taught 
me charity, and returning fortune, bring- 
ing with it the thousands of opportuni- 
ties for applying the lesson, had wiped 
away all past grievances, and put me in 
such good humor with myself and the 
world, that I could not find it in my 
heart to blame even her; and soon 
found myself framing all manner of 
excuses for, and explanations of, that 
conduct of hers which before had seem- 
ed to admit of neither. 

Again the sight of the familiar scenes 
with which he was so closely associated 
in my memory, brought to my mind 
more vividly than ever before the scene 
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of Phil Anderson’s death; filling my 
heart with a sadness which was deep- 
ened by the thought of the mournful 
duty I had yet to perform, in announc- 
ing the event to one who had waited for 
him so long and patiently. 

The sun was just touching the hori- 
zon on the evening of my return, when 
I paused in my stroll at the boundary of 
Mr. Stansbury’s grounds. Leaning upon 
the rustic paling, and gazing upon the 
well-known scene, so familiar was every 
object within my view that it seemed 
that scarce a day had passed since Phil 
and I had paced those gravelled walks, 
on just such an evening as this; arm in 
arm with those whose society was our 
bliss, but from whom we were so soon 
to part for ever. Unable to withstand 
the temptation to become a trespasser 
where I had once been a welcome guest, 
I quickly leaped the fence, entered a lit- 
tle arbor formed by a clustering mass of 
vines —a favorite resort of ours in the 
olden time—and stretching myself upon 
the rude seat, was soon lost in a reverie, 
wherein I traced again each flowery 
path of that former day. 

Roused at length by the sound of 
approaching voices, I rose hastily, and 
peering through the net-work of vines, 
saw the two sisters advancing along the 
walk leading to my retreat. It was too 
late to escape, and for worlds I would 
not have been discovered by them here 
in my present plight. I therefore plung- 
ed into the very depths of the vines, and 
drew them together before me in such 
a manner as effectually to conceal my 
person, hoping that the girls would pass 
the bower and return to the house, re- 
leasing me from my unpleasant position. 
Much to my disappointment, they enter- 
ed and sat down upon the very seat I 
had just left, thus compelling me to be 
an unwilling listener to their conversa- 
tion. 

They talked of Phil Anderson, his 
long absence and unaccountable silence. 
Strangely enough, Mary who had most 
cause for alarm, was the more hopeful 
2nd cheerful of the two. She who had 
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waited so long, relying so faithfully upon 
his noble, unforgetting nature, could not 
believe that all her hopes and prayers 
were in vain. Gop would, in His own 
good time, restore her darling, and they 
would yet be happy. 

Then there was a long pause, which 
Mary was the first to break. 

‘Kitty, there is one name which, at 
your own request, has not been spoken 
between us for months; one subject 
upon which we have never agreed. 
Believe me, I do not allude to it 
through idle curiosity, but because I 
feel anxious for you, and would fain 
interpose as a sister may to save you, 
if possible, from the misery which must 
result from such passionate devotion to 
an unworthy object. I refer, of course, 
to Ned Stafford. Do you still mourn for 
him as deeply as you once did?’ 

‘Why should I not?’ 

‘He deserted you evidently in anger, 
without a word of explanation, or even of 
farewell, leaving you in sorrow all these 
months, without even the poor consola- 
tion of knowing the cause of his dis- 
pleasure. Yours is indeed a forgiving 
disposition, my sister, if you can for- 
get all this. But you are unjust to 
yourself, to your entire innocence of 
offence, thus to grieve for him. Be 
true to yourself, Kitty, and strive to 
forget him; for surely he who could 
thus trifle with your affections is un- 
worthy of the love of a pure, unselfish 
heart like yours.’ 

‘Mary!’ she answered quickly, and 
there was a slight touch of indignation 
in her tone, ‘I cannot and will not be- 
lieve him so base as you would have me 
think. I know him well, and a nobler, 
better soul never lived. There has been 
some great mistake, which time will rec- 
tify. He will return and explain every 
thing, and our happiness will be all the 
brighter for the sorrow that has preced- 
edit. I too have hope, as well as you, 
and there is something within that tells 
me it will not be disappointed.’ 

She could say no more for the sob 
that was choking her. 
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Through the quivering leaves I could 
see them where they sat. Kitty’s head 
rested upon her sister’s bosom, the long, 
clustering curls sweeping in a golden 
shower downward over Mary’s heav- 
ing breast, even to her slender waist. 
There was a long silence, broken only 
by an occasional sob bursting from Kit- 
ty’s overcharged heart ; while Mary’s 
small white hand passed softly and 
caressingly again and again over the 
fair hair, which lay in such rich con- 
fusion upon her breast. 

‘Kitty!’ 

She raised her head, and without 
speaking, looked earnestly into the 
depths of her sister’s coal - black eyes. 

‘If he were to return, would you 
receive him again, unquestioning, un- 
doubting, fully and freely forgiving all 
the past ?’ 

‘Mary! Gop knows I would!’ 

There was no longer room for me in 
my hiding-place. With a single bound 
I stood before them. Startled by the 
unexpected and uncouth apparition, 
they sprang to their feet with a 
scream of affright. It was plain they 
did not recognize me. I stretched out 
both arms towards them: 

‘Kitty! forgive me!’ 

In an instant a slender form. was 
clasped in my arms, and a fair head 
pillowed upon my breast, its glowing 
cheeks rivalling the hue of the coarse, 
red miner’s shirt upon which they 
rested. Mary slipped quietly away, 
leaving us alone to our new-found joy. 
Long we stood thus, just in the door 
of the arbor, speechless in the inten- 
sity of.our bliss. The sun had disap- 
peared, but a ruddy glow overspread 
the heavens from horizon to zenith,’ in 
whose soft, chastened light every object 
around us was clothed in a beauty un- 
known before; but it was nothing to 
the glow that lighted up our hearts, 
nothing to the roseate tinge that over- 
spread our future sky, which now lay 
fair and beautiful before us.. The even- 
ing breeze sighed around us, and the 
wind-song found an echo in our spirits, 
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which were quivering in the light of a 
reiwakened bliss, even as the leaflets 
quivered in the deepening twilight. 

‘Kitty!’ 

She raised her head, and looked ‘in- 
quiringly into my eyes. 

‘You see how I have returned to you. 
From all my toil, since I left you, I have 
earned enough to bring me home; no 
more. Are you content to take me in 
my poverty, and to link your fate with 
that of one whose lot must ever be one 
of humble labor? Look!’ I continued, 
stretching out my arm so as fully to 
display the soiled and torn garment 
that I wore, ‘look! this is a dainty 
garb for the husband of Kitty Stans- 
bury ?’ 

A glance of mild reproach shot from 
her large blue eyes. Quietly she laid 
her tiny hand within my bronzed and 
hardened palm, and again her head fell 
like that of atired child upon my breast. 
At this moment Mary rejoined us. Good, 
generous soul! though her heart was 
bursting with anxiety to hear some 
news of her own loved one, she had 
suffered us to enjoy the full transports 
of our happiness uninterrupted by her 
cares ; and only now, when she could 
no longer endure the torture of sus- 
pense, did she come stealing like a 
culprit towards us, and laying her 
hand upon my arm, and raising her 
pale face and pleading eyes to mine, 
said softly : 

‘Ned — you are alone!’ 

In an instant, from the heights of 
bliss, my spirits descended to the depths 
of sorrow. In my selfish joy I had for- 
gotten poor Phil, and Mary too. How 
should I tell her of that which would 
destroy all her bright hopes on earth, 
and wrap her life henceforth in a fune- 
ral pall? She saw my hesitation, and 
an expression of alarm overspread her 
features. It was cruel to keep her thus 
in suspense, and yet I could not speak. 
She had come to me pleading for her 
lover, whom I had taken away, but 
whom neither I nor any other earthly 
power could restore to her. And so I 
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laid the lock of hair I had cut for her, 
from above his pale cold brow, in her 
hand, and pointed upwards. 

Not a word escaped her lips, but that 
glance of agony I shall never forget. She 
turned away with an expression of sick- 
ening despair, staggered a few steps, and 
sank upon a seat. No tear moistened 
her eye-lids, but her large black orbs 
were fixed as upon some object in the 
far distance, with an unwinking, glassy 
stare; while the workings of her fea- 
tures told of the upheaving of the soul 
from its very depths, of the destruction 
of all that made life bright and beauti- 
ful, of a heart-rending grief; a dark 
shadow of mourning, which might not 
be lifted till the veil of earth should be 
torn away, and she should join the lost 
in eternity. 

My wanderings are over, my labors 
finished. In our comfortable mansion, 
in that same little country town, we are 
settled, Kitty and I, in the enjoyment of 
that competence restored to me, after 
long toi! and suffering, as it were, by 
a special Providence; and no cloud has 
ever flitted across our nuptial sky, to 
cast a shadow upon our hearts. 

In a huge glass-case in my library is 
the carefully stuffed skin of Rover, my 
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old-time companion and preserver. I 
brought it home with me, and have 
preserved it thus carefully, not only 
as a memento of that time of suffering 
and danger, but as a monument of fidel- 
ity and a sacred tribute to the memory 
of a faithful, loving friend and servitor. 

We are not alone, for in our home 
there is a delicate form which ever goes 
clad in a mourning garb; the form of 
one gentle, tender, affectionate, upon 
whose brow peace sits enthroned, shar- 
ing its reign with a holy, chastened sor- 
row ; the form of one who, though neve? 
neglecting the least of life’s duties, is 
ever gazing upward, through the mists 
of time and space, to eternity, ‘looking 
for the general resurrection in the last 
day, and the life of the world to come.’ 
I say the form, for the heart lies buried 
beneath the gurgling waters of that prai- 
rie stream, thousands of miles away. 
Poor Mary! she is wearing fast away, 
sinking, patient and smiling, day by day, 
to the grave; and we cannot close our 
eyes to the fact, that ere many years 
have passed she will be taken from us, 
to go to the rest for which she has 
yearned so long—to that heaven 
where her lover beckons her to his 
embrace. 
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Tue oozy bank with frozen spray is mossed, 
The patient hills have felt the winter’s storms, 
And bear a winter’s burden ; the white frost 
Lurks where the shadows fall; leaves crisp and sere, 
The cast-off braveries of the shrunken forms, 
That weep, Winooski, by thy shimmering stream, 
Cover the ground. Still, on the sorrowing year, 
The brightest, kindliest rays of autumn beam. 
Expect not suns that shall dissolve those snows, 
And with new verdure clothe the widowed field, 
And on those sad and naked boughs unclose 
A festal garment in their gems concealed. 
Ask not the pensive night for tokens of the morrow, 
Nor urge to toil and hope the heart that rests in sorrow. 
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CHAPTER TWELFTH. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISIT AND AN UNEXPECTED QUARREL. 
* Bur hark! a rap comes gently to the door! 
Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same, 
Tells how a neebor lad came o’er the moor, 
To do some errands, and convey her hame, 

The wily guard’an sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 

Wi’ heart-struck anxious care inquires his name, 
While Jenny hafflins is afraid to speak ; 

Weel pleas’d the guard’an hears it’s nae wild worth- 
less rake.’ 

Come, Jenny, speak out boldly, and 
let us hear the name-of the lad. Rob- 
ert Ferrara! Indeed! Yes, Robert 
is a superior business man, and has 
doubtless come to New- Haven to in- 
form Genevieve that she has a mort- 
gage on the Blackberry tract, duly ex- 
ecuted and recorded. Doubtless! or, 
‘it is more than highly probable,’ as 
Mr. Poppinjay would say. 

Who knows but he has come on to 
hear again the now welcome, but for- 
merly hateful tones, of the old college- 
bell in the Lyceum building, which used 
to invite him to prayers and to recita- 
tion ? or may be, he may wish to stroll 
again on West-Rock, and revisit the 
cave, which, in the days of the Resto- 
ration, according to tradition, secret- 
ed some of those who sat in judg- 
ment upon the life of Charles the 
First; or perhaps, he may wish to sail 
out upon the waters of the Sound, 
for the benefit of his health; or wit- 
ness the belles of New- Haven, as they 
display the graces of horsemanship on 
Chapel - street ; or step over to Fair- 
Haven, and feast on the choicest oys- 
ters. 

Who knows ? 

But aside from all this, we wish to 
put to you, Jenny, a question, and re- 
quire of you a categorical answer. 

Say, Jenny, will you go ‘hame’ with 
him ? 

They are in the parlor together, all 
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alone, and possibly Robert may put the 
question himself, if the apparition of 
Aquila Harris should not burst inop- 
ortunely on the ¢éte-a-téte again. 

Occasionally we hear a merry little 
peal of laughter ring out like a silver 
bell, and then again the hoarser vibra- 
tions of a more manly voice. 

Who would obtrude himself upon that 
prolonged interview of kindred souls? 
What cur is so low-thoughted as to 
growl audibly beneath the windows ? 
And here we are reminded of another 
stanza taken from ‘The Cotter’s Satur- 
day Night:’ 

‘O nappy love! where love like this is found! 
O heart-felt raptures! bliss beyond com- 
pare! 

I’ve pacéd much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare : 

If heaven, a draught of heavenly pleasure 

spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’"T is when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents 

the evening gale.’ 


But hark! the laughter has ceased ; 
the silence is becoming oppressive, and 
Robert at length terminates the inter- 
view by bidding Genevieve a formal and 
constrained good-night. It was to be 
hoped that the Nemesis had sufficiently 
glutted her envious desires in the life 
and death of poor Dr. Posey, without 
hungering after the high-wrought hopes 
of this ‘youthful, loving, modest pair.’ 
What transpired we cannot here say, 
but we know enough to venture upon 
*the assertion that a breach has occur- 
red between Robert and Genevieve. 

Robert acted indiscreetly, He told 
Genevieve that he knew she had be- 
friended Carl Almendinger on his ac- 
count; that she only loved that gen- 
tleman less, because she loved Robert 
Ferrara more. The high-spirited and 
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sensitive girl chose not to have her 
love known, before she had been ask- 
ed for it and had avowed it. She had 
something of the high-bred feeling of 
the Czar-mother, who, when asked for 
her daughter, the grand - duchess, by 
Napoleon in a peremptory way, without 
being allowed time for consideration, re- 
plied, that the daughter of a czarina 
was not to be had for the mere ask- 
ing. 

Robert is becoming richer in expe- 
rience. He has learned that however 
well he may stand in his own estima- 
tion, or that of others, he may not fore- 
stall the expression of a high - minded 
maiden in the allotment of her affec- 
tions. She often means ‘ yes,’ when 
she says ‘no.’ She must make her 
own responses to a declaration. Her 
whims and nice perceptions of pro- 
priety must not be ignored. 

The next time he prefers his suit, 
he must do so in all humility and 
meekness of.soul, and she may bid 
him raise his head in hope. 

Soon after this untoward occurrence, 
Robert left for Chicago, and Genevieve 
started on a visit to Rosalind. No doubt 
the two cousins made confidents of one 
another, and whispered their secrets. 
No doubt Doctor Danguerry got an 
inkling of the lovers’ quarrel in Mr. 
Martin’s parlor at New - Haven; not 
from Genevieve, however. He pays 
her every attention, and is to be found 
every day at Mr. Mather’s. He is the 
soul of society with his effervescing wit, 
his irresistible humor, and the continu- 
ous flow of his conversation. He has 
Mr. Mather to say grace, and while that 
gentleman is boo-booing to himself, the 
Doctor winks across the table at Gene- 
vieve. He sympathizes with him be- 
cause he has to submit to so much 
deprivation in dieting himself for dys- 
pepsia; and in the midst of his sym- 
pathy, insists on the brother’s taking 
another installment of the pork, the 
cabbage, the oysters, and the fat of 
the turkey. Brother Mather is im- 
pressed with the idea that the Doctor 
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is a very thoughtful and sensible young 
man, in lavishing upon him such kind 
attentions. 

In the parlor the piano is opened, and 
Rosalind conducted to the stool, when 
the ravished ears are regaled successive- 
ly with the music of the rivulet, the 
cascade, the thunder, and the birds in 
spring- time. Genius of music, salute 
thee, Rosalind. 

In the conversation which follows, 
Doctor Danguerry is taxed to his ut- 
termost to compete with the great, fat 
girl, in easy flow of language, brilliancy 
of thought, and smartness of repartee. 

Genevieve does n't shine so much as 
Rosalind. She impresses you as one of 
those pure, guileless creatures, whose 
least thought is about themselves, and 
whose great soul lives for the happiness 
of others. 

But Doctor Danguerry, after all our 
nerves of sensation have been thrilled 
with Rosalind’s music, and our intel- 
lectual sense has been gratified with 
her conversational display, we confess 
to you in all candor, it would be with 
great reluctance that we should draw 
our chair away from her, even to sit 
nearer Genevieve, as you have just 
done. 

And Robert Ferrara, we say to you, 
equally as frankly, that we should be 
very loath to have a, rival of ours, like 
Doctor Danguerry, sitting in séch close 
juxtaposition to our beloved, and mag- 
netizing her with so steady a gaze. 

On the next Sabbath, Rosalind and 
Genevieve attended at Calvary Church, 
to hear Doctor Danguerry. His text 
was, ‘Love one another;’ at the an- 
nouncement of which two young ladies 
may have bitten their lips slightly. 

The preacher began by comparing the 
ancient philosophies and the ancient re- 
ligions with the Christian. In the ante- 
Socratic periods, physics embraced all 
science and all aspiration, alike in the 
Orphic hymns, the poems of Hesiod, 
the Ionic and Italic schools. Socrates 
afterwards effected a change in the ob- 
jects of philosophizing, and proclaimed 
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to the world that the proper study of 
mankind was man. Straightway philo- 
sophy, which had ventilated her head 
among the stars, held it down in very 
shame. She deigned to look at man. 
She asked him for his health. She 
went with him to the agora and to 
the theatres. She passed sleepless 
nights in planning for his welfare. 

The philosophy of Socrates was to be 
the precursor of that which was preach- 
ed on Mars’ Hill. In the fulness of 
time came the new revelation, which 
taught us to love one another, do gqod 
to those who despitefully use us, and 
unto others as we would that they 
should do unto us. Love of man was 
its cardinal principle, as indifference to 
him had been a feature of the old phi- 
losophies. The ancient religions, too, 
were without the element of love. Ju- 
piter dethroned father Saturn, and the 
Titans attempted to hurl from power 
brother Jupiter. Their gods and god- 
desses were cruel, intriguing, licentious, 
ambitious, grovelling. 

The ancient philosophies sought to 
grapple with the vast and the majes- 
tic, the creations of power, worlds and 
their origin. The ancient religions, di- 
rected by a similar impulse, deified 
Might, whether parricide, fratricide, or 
what not, 

The new revelation is one of humil- 
ity. It vaunteth not itself. Love is of 
the essence of Gop, and love to man is 
the new religion and the object of mod- 
ern philosophy. What a descent from 
the proad soarings among the sun, the 
moon, and the stars of the ante-Peri- 
clean age, to the lonely hut, where pov- 
erty hovers over its embers, grows gaunt 
with hunger, or shivers in the wind! 

‘Further,’ added the speaker, ‘ were 
I to personify our new religion, I should 
represent her in the form of a woman, 
seeking the poor man’s hut, leaving her 
vifts, and bidding him be of good cheer. 
/The evangel should gladden every face, 
warm up every heart, and depart with- 
out telling her name. Her deeds, not 
her words, should be her passport to 
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every home, and seal her mission as 
divine. Little children should praise 
her, and old men and women cry for 
very joy at her presence. Perhaps 
some of you, in your ‘time, may have 
seen such a messenger. I think I have, 
and may Gop bless her !’ 

Here Rosalind nudged Genevieve, and 
whispered: ‘She visits the Jessups, and 
her name is Genevieve.’ 

Doctor Danguerry tried to lay every 
person and every thing under contribu- 
tion for fun, during Genevieve’s stay at 
Baltimore. 

One evening he rode up to Mr. Ma- 
ther’s in a buggy, with brother Berry, 
an old Methodist divine, very popular 
and devout withal, and who had charge 
at that time of the colored people’s 
church in the city. This brother was 
an Irishman, and had all of an Irish- 
man’s oddities. He made it an invari- 
able rule, in offering up prayer in a 
family, to name every member, white 
and black. So Doctor Danguerry, with- 
out acquainting Genevieve with any of 
his peculiarities, called on him to pray. 
More sincere supplication was never 
offered to the throne of the heavenly 
grace, but it must be confessed that 
it sounded decidedly Berry-ish : 

‘O Lorp, we humbly entreat Ture to 
bless this family. Bless the aged prop, 
brother Mather, that he may set before 
us all a proper example. 

‘Relieve him of his ailment, the dys- 
pepsia, which troubles him very much 
Bless our sister, his hand-maiden, and 
may she live long to cheer and comfort 
him. 

‘Bless our young brother Danguerry, 
and may he continue to be a bright and 
shining light in the Church, and press 
onward to the work of his high calling. 

‘Bless our dear sister Rosalind, who 
has chosen Ture in the days of her 
youth, before the evil days come. Bless 
our dear strange sister Genevieve, whom 
we have just got acquainted with, and 
who is now far away from her home. 
Bless Belle, and may she find Ture in 
the days of her youth. Bless all the 
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dear young sisters, and their dear hus- 
bands if they should ever marry. Bless 
Easter, the cook, and may she not place 
her affections on the gew-gaws and flum- 
mery which perish in their using. Bless 
Cathele, and teach him to lay up his 
treasures where meth and rust can’t 
corrupt, and where thieves can’t break 
through and steal. Bless Tite, the poor 
cripple, and learn him not to covet his 
neighbor’s goods. O Lor», lastly, bless 
Tuy servant, and may he serve THEE in 
all humility of heart; and grant that 
when this life shall be over, we shall 
enter upon the enjoyment of the life to 
come at Tuy right hand, through the 
merits of our Blessed Saviour. Amen.’ 

Although brother Berry was accus- 
tomed to pray in this odd sort of man- 
ner, he was welcome at the house of 
every Methodist family. He was as sin- 
cere as he was odd. They all under- 
stood him; and no doubt preferred the 
special presentation which he made to 
the throne of the heavenly grace, of 
each one’s wants and necessities, to the 
glittering generalities and empty plati- 
tudes of the received mode of prayer. 

Before they left, Doctor Danguerry 
asked sister Mather for some biscuits 
for brother Berry’s horse. This was a 
favorite article of food with Betsey, the 
aforesaid animal. All the girls went out 
to see a horse eat biscuit, and Belle had 
many questions to ask brother Berry 
about the phenomenon. 

This event concluded the laughing 
epoch at the Mather mansion for the 
time being. Doctor Danguerry was 
not through with his pranks yet. He 
knew that David Mather highly prized 
two trees in his yard, a tamarack and a 
magnolia; the former, tall and lithe, 
with that peculiarly graceful foliage 
and delicate coloring characteristic of 
the tree; the latter, with its broad 
leaves, forming quite a shield against 
the sun. These two trees were Mr. 
Mather’s favorites, and woe to the un- 
lucky man or beast that should tres- 
pass upon them! 

Judge of the surprise of the Mather 
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household, therefore, when the Dutch 
gardener came in one night, and an- 
nounced that two horsemen had come 
up the gravelled walk, and hitched to 
the tamarack and the magnolia. Mr. 
Mather was thoroughly excited for 
once in his life. He went to the door, 
and without inquiring or knowing who 
they were, berated them soundly for 
being such fools as to tie to a tamar- 
ack and a magnolia; whereat the two 
horsemen (for further particulars of 
them see G. P. R. James) scampered 
off with all possible speed. 

The next day, at dinner, the dialogue 
between brother Mather and Doctor Dan- 
guerry on the subject, ran in this wise: 

Martuer : ‘It was shameful.’ 

Daneverry: ‘It was disgraceful.’ 

Martuer: ‘It was scandalous.’ 

Daneuerry: ‘ It was outrageous.’ 

Matuer: ‘I never heard of the like.’ 

Dancverry: ‘ Brother Mather, there 
are men during these war times, who 
have no respect for Gop or man.’ 

Martner; ‘That’s so, brother Dan- 
guerry.’ 

The sly fun which sparkled furtively 
in the Doctor’s eyes, and the ill-suppress- 
ed titter of Rosalind and Genevieve, make 
us so uncharitable as to believe that the 
mischief was planned by the Doctor, if 
he was not one of the veritable scape- 
grace horsemen himself. 

And after the rogue had perpetrated 
such ‘a wrong on him, the unsuspect- 
ing old man would attend church the 
following Sabbath, and cry his eyes 
nearly out because the Doctor’s preach- 
ing made him feel so good. 

The Doctor entertained Genevieve 
with an inexhaustible fund of anec- 
dote. Every member of the family 
was levied on to supply his budget. 
Cathele’s contribution was in this 
wise: 

Once upon a time, Cathele, at Eas- 
ter's suggestion, purchased some corn- 
meal for an extra social hoe-cake, one 
winter evening. It was growing dark 
on his return homewards, and the 
ground was slippery with a thin crust 
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of ice. Cathele, as he trudged along, 
was saying to himself ‘ the bounty, the 
bounty, the bounty!’ thus deprecating 
the expenditure he had just made for 
the corn-meal. 

While ruminating thus, his foot slip- 
pled, and he broke through a thin lay- 
er of ice, and spilled all the raw mate- 
rial for the hoe-cake in the water. After 
he lay there sufficiently long to get cool- 
ed off, meditating on the vanity of all 
earthly things, the bounty in particu- 
lar, he happened to look up, and saw 
Doctor Danguerry within hearing and 
sight of all that had been said and 
done, and nearly choking with sup- 
pressed laughter. Cathele could n’t 
hold in any longer. Said he, with 
considerable force: ‘Massa Menagerie, 
I believes if dis nigger was to kill 
himself, you would laugh.’ 

Two favorite subjects with brother 
Mather were Methodism and Ethnolo- 
gy. Of these he never tired talking, 
and it must be confessed, too, he was 
well posted in them. One would seek 
in vain for any book in his library which 
did not have a direct or remote bearing 
on these subjects. He determined to 
arm himself cap-d-pie, with all the or- 
thodox arguments against his being re- 
lated in any way to the negro. He 
could talk glibly concerning the hiero- 
glyphs of the pyramids of Egypt, prov- 
ing beyond a doubt, that so far back 
as the twelfth dynasty, about twenty- 
three hundred years before Curist, the 
negro was still a negro, with all the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of that people. 
He argued that the known infertility be- 
tween the Caucasian and the negress, 
and the physical deterioration of their 
offspring, showed the distinction of the 
two species. He cited Doctor Nott as 
an authority that inoculation with ne- 
gro blood, to the extent of a quarter- 
oon or a quinteroon, is a more sure 
protection against yellow-fever than 
/ vaccine is against small-pox. 

The idea of a negro’s fattening, black- 
ening, and sweetening on malaria, which 
are death to the white man, satisfied 
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him, in connection with the above-enu- 
merated and other indisputable facts, 
that Mr. Nigger was none of his kith 
or kin. 

A conversation between brother Dan- 
guerry and him, on the subject of his 
Methodistic and ethnological library, 
may be here given: 

‘That’s a fine miscellaneous library 
of yours, brother Mather.’ 

‘Yes, one of the best private libra- 
ries in the city.’ 

‘What I mean is, that it is so well 
selected.’ 

‘Yes, brother, I took especial pains 
in selecting it.’ 

‘That subject of ethnology is a very 
fruitful subject, brother Mather.’ 

‘The most important subject there is, 
next to the Biste and the Methodist 
religion. If we don’t know whom we 
are descended from, we know nothing 
at all. If we are all related to Easter, 
Tite, and Cathele, it is high time that 
we should know it. The Burste is fig- 
urative, brother Danguerry, about the 
whole world being descended from one 
pair. It doesn’t say the whole world, 
either. It may have had reference only 
to the Jewish nation. There was a white 
creation and a dark creation, and the two 
were separate and distinct.’ 

Here we have to suggest to Robert 
Ferrara whether it would not have been 
better to be more discreet on the oc- 
casion of the last téte-d-téte between 
him and Genevieve, and after he had 
committed the indiscretion, to make 
at once frank and honorable amends 
for it, than now to be compelled to 
run the gauntlet of such a rival as 
Doctor Danguerry. May she not say 
to the Doctor after a while: ‘ My good 
pastor, take a step higher in my af- 
fections, and become to me the best be- 
loved of husbands?’ Every woman 
likes to be set upon a pedestal, and is 
apt to form her estimate of a man from 
the homage he pays her. If this should 
be Genevieve’s standard, look out, Rob- 
ert Ferrara ! 

TO BE CONTINUED, 
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BY AUGUSTA BROWNE GARRETT, 





In the custom of the Mohammedans, 
not to tread on a bit of waste paper, 
lest it might bear the sacred name of 
ALLAH, we recognize a beauty and a 
propriety that claim the full sympathy 
of every reverential heart. It is said 
that Boyle, the philosopher, always lift- 
ed his hat, on hearing or speaking the 
sacred Name. Nor was his a solitary 
case; many other great and good men 
have acted in a similar manner. The 
more refined and enlightened the ra- 
tional soul is, the more permeated will it 
be with a sense of the grandeur of the 
Divine Masesty. The ancient Jews ex- 
celled especially in this external hom- 
age to the Creator ; and such was their 
dread of pronouncing unworthily the 
Tetragrammaton, or adorable name of 
JeHovanH, that the word fell into disuse, 
which caused, it was asserted, its proper 
or traditional pronunciation to be for- 
gotten. ~The olden Rabbins affirmed 
that whoever was able correctly to pro- 
nounce it was, by virtue of that ability, 
sure to be heard in heaven. To this 
day, it is never uttered or written by a 
devout Hebrew, without peculiar solem- 
nity. 

The master sin of this age is irreve- 
rence — irreverence to the Power on 
high, and irreverence to the rulers de- 
puted by Hm on earth. The latter 
phase is a natural sequence to the for- 
mer. Nor should the prevalence of this 
sin excite our wonder, when we take 
into consideration the pernicious laxness 
of doctrine inculcated in much of the 
popular pulpit-teaching. There is a sort 
of slang theology, current among sensa- 
tion - preachers, who rave about the 
‘higher law,’ and such like absurdities ; 
very melodious, no doubt, in the ears of 
the dissolute and disorderly, but insidi- 
ously subversive of all morality and loy- 
VOL, LXI. 23 





alty. No higher law can there be than 
that already delivered in the Decalogue ; 
from it there is no appeal ; and the more 
firmly grounded in his faith is the be- 
liever, the more firmly bound does he 
feel himself, both by love and duty, to 
abide by its requirements. The tribe of 
sensation-preachers who, for the delec- 
tation of the weak and the ignorant, and 
for their own boundless enrichment, 
have converted pulpits into political 
stumps, and churches into boisterous 
political rings, are the deadly plague of 
the country, the concealed foes of the 
Union. Stock-brokers in the lives of 
men, their speculations in the ungodly 
commerce have yielded them and thir 
compeers immense revenues in worldly 
pelf. It was to such that our Lorp 
addressed the withering rebuke, ‘ Wo 
unto you also! for ye lade men with 
burdens grievous to be borne, and ye 
yourselves touch not the burdens with 
one of your fingers ;’ for although most 
lavish of the bluod and treasure of hon- 
est people, hot a drop of their own vital 
current, (such as it is,) neither aid nor 
comfort of any sort, do they contribute 
to the suffering country in this her hour 
of cruelest need. These are the men 
who would convert the Sabbath - day 
into a season of hilarity and amusement, 
who scoff at its hallowed observance as 
a relic of Puritanical sourness. Wiser 
in their genera ion than Noah, who 
evoked the blessing of the Lorp by the 
sweet savor of a solemn sacrifice; than 
Abraham, who banished even the birds 
from his altar of worship, lest they might 
disturb his devotions; than David, who 
washed his hands in innocency, ere he 
sought the sacred precincts ; than Solo- 
mon, than Daniel, and a multitude of 
other worthies, th se irreverend Reve- 
rends daringly oppose holy precedent, 
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and undermine the foundations of reli- 
gion and virtue. What a fearful per- 
version is theirs of truth! ‘ Reverence 
my Sabbaths!’ is a command which we 
have been accustomed to regard as one 
of the strongest buttresses of our faith ; 
but perhaps the foes of religion have 
adopted a new reading, as, ‘Thou shalt 
not keep holy the Sabbath-day,’ and so 
on through the other Commandments. 

It is the fashion, among a certain set 
of religionists, to ridicule the breast- 
‘ works of true doctrine — the formula of 
‘eatechisms, confessions of faith, church 
customs, and orders of prayer — but 
the greatest extreme of formalism is in- 
finitely preferable to an infidel latitudi- 
narianism ; as much to be chosen before 
it as was the paternal rule of Henry of 
Navarre to Robespierre’s Reign of Ter- 
ror. Anarchy in religion invariably 
leads to-anarchy in civil government. 
Although form, when not animated, is 
a mere dead letter, yet, in this present 
state of existence, it is always used as a 
vehicle of spirit, and as such has its 
own proper value. But these disorgan- 
izers would, for their own nefarious 
schemes, trample under foot both soul 
and body. : 

Satan is the most accomplished of 
diplomats. He knows precisely how to 
suit the different complexions of the 
human mind. Right well knows he 
that 


‘Some affect the sun, and some the shade,’ 


and approaches the former with open 
hand and sweeping gesture, as if dash- 
ing aside every boundary of thought 
and action, which might impede the un- 
bridled exercise of depraved will ; while 
to the latter he draws nigh with stealthy 
step and mysterious whisper, and, ere 
they are aware, environs them within a 

charmed circle of superstitious rites and 
' unsaintly orgies. The dominion of Sa- 


tan is as fully manifested in the disor- 
ganizing and demoralizing spirit of self- 
styled Liberalism, which, in flat contra- 
diction to the command of Gop,: he 
disseminated in the Garden of Eden, as 
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in the religious profanities of the ancient 
Egyptians, Greeks, Druids, Parsees, and 
the more modern Mussulmans. 

The sanctity of sacred things is not 
sufficiently felt. A church edifice can- 
not, in the abstract, be deemed a holy 
place; but in honor of the sacred use 
to which it is consecrated, in honor of 
the mighty Name in which it was up- 
reared, in honor of the divine Shekinah 
whose presence was invoked to illume 
it, it ought to be preserved inviolate from 
every use save that of worship. Itisa 
desecration to pervert a temple of wor- 
ship to secular uses; and what else are 
concerts, fairs, lectures, and dramatic 
entertainments ? The example of Curist 
Himse.r, who drove from the temple the 
money - changers who trafficked there, 
should be sufficient to prevent the mis- 
use of a building dedicated to His serv- 
ice. Nor were all those whom He 
banished heathen usurers and money- 
changers; for the ostensible occupation 
of most of those dealers was to supply 
doves, and other sacrifices for the altar. 

Another serious error is the familiar 
use of the great name of Gop, even in 
religious worship. There is not a word 
in Scripture to warrant the conjecture 
that even in the sublimest height of im- 
mortal glory, the Drvrniry is, or ever will 
be, regarded with intermitted or dimin- 
ished reverence. The burning ranks of 
archangels, principalities, and powers, 
cherubim and seraphim, before Hr, 
whose holiness is so inconceivable that, 
to use the Oriental metaphor, the very 
heavens are not clean in His sight, bow 
their faces to the sea of molten glass, 
crying: ‘Holy, holy, holy, Lord, God 
Almighty /’ And yet how common it 
is for the ephemera of clay, for creatures 
whose habitations are in the dust, to 
rush, covered with the soil of the world, 
into the audience-chamber of the MaJzs- 
ty of Heaven, and address Hr in terms 
more familiar and uncouth than they 
would presume to use to a mere ac- 
quaintance! A familiar, flippant meth- 
od of addressing the Derry in prayer, is 
sometimes much aifected by young, raw 
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theologians, who think it smart and ex- 
centric. Such would do well to consult 
their Brs.es, and take as exemplars the 
prophets and holy men of old, who, 
though honored by personal and visible 
communion with their Lorp, never lost 
sight of the homage due to His glory. 
A perusal of some passages of Scrip- 
ture would surely suffice to banish all 
levity from the soul of the vainest de- 
claimer. The Rev. Doctor Rogers was 
once, by a captious member of his 
church, accused of using studied pray- 
ers. ‘ You are right, Sir,’ said the Doc- 
tor, ‘my prayers are studied. Would 
you have me to offer Gop that which 
costs me nothing ?’ 

There is a certain dignity and impress- 
iveness in the old-fashioned manner 
(still used by some ministers) of read- 
ing the Brste — pronouncing the last 
syllable of words ending in ed, as in- 
creaséd, declaréd, prevailed. By some 
it may be considered quaint and formal ; 
but is it unmeet that Hoty Wrir should 
be distinguished from ordinary reading ? 
The Jewish youth is taught to read the 
Tatmup with an intonation and gesture 
entirely diverse from that used in any 
other book. Although the present 
translation of the Brsie is declared by 
the most eminent scholars to be as near- 
ly perfect and pure as possible, there 
are in it occasional quaintnesses which 
are exquisitely beautiful, and which none 
save a Goth or Vandal would seek to 
modernize, or adapt to our ever-fluctuat- 
ing phraseology. 

There is another species of profanity 
which loudly cries for reform — the 
careless use of the divine Name in 
church music. It spoils the whole 
service to be compelled to listen mutely 
to a small group’ in the music-gallery, 
executing a series of would-be operatic 
flourishes on the most sacred phrases. 
So long as church music is committed 
to the care of a few persons, not seldom 
the least competent to manage it, and 
who to a lack of knowledge and judg- 
ment, add a conceit perfectly marvellous 
to regular musicians, true devotion must 
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continue to suffer. The assurance of a 
genuine ‘ psalm-smiter,’ for so one of the 
genus is called in England, would cause 
Beethoven to roar with rage, and suffice 
to put Handel to ignominious flight, if 
they could but hear him. Perhaps the 
wag of his jaw would remind the illustri- 
ous JMaestri,of the famous onslaught made 
on the Philistines with a similar weapon. 
Like sorrows abounded in former days ; 
for in the reign of Elizabeth, of ortho- 
dox memory, we read that the Puritans 
made grievous plaint of the vile custom 
of ‘tossing the psalms from one side to 
the other ;’ and of ‘ trowling of psalms 
from one side of the choir to the other.’ 
These sore abuses the wise sovereign 
strove to rectify to the best of her abil- 
ity, and our deep sympathy with the ag- 
grieved party checks our inclination to 
laugh at the grotesqueness of the lan- 
guage. 

Methinks if those grim old gentry 
could but hear some of the music I wot 
of, verily would their souls be vexed 
within them — verily would their be- 
cropped heads bristle with indignation. 
Not quite an age ago, I heard the mag- 
nificent ‘Te Deum,’ the glory of our 
Liturgy, tortured, and twisted, and 
‘tossed about,’ in a way that savored 
strangely of sacrilege. There were nice 
ague-esque solos, wherein the voices of 
the warblers swelled into wild crescendi, 
and tapered off into faint wails, like 
unto the voice of a well-known domestic 
animal in extreme jeopardy. Inter- 
spersed with them were stout little quar- 
tettes, and anon came more solos with 
trite jiorituri, on the most holy names, 
while the organ-base struck in here and 
there, with staccato notes, strongly sug- 
gestive of a rheumatic bag-pipe. Dur- 
ing this grand performance, the people, 
whose business it was to join in the 
song of praise, were, of course, dumb ; 
their imaginations, meanwhile, hurrying 
them hither and thither, according to 
their own sweet wills. The remainder 
of.the music was of a similar descrip- 
tion ; the result being, that the salutary 
influences of worship, and an excellent 
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sermon, were completely nullified. How 
far Martin Luther would hold the dom- 
inie responsible for such evil work may 
easily be ascertained by consulting his 
writings on the subject. An anecdote, 
which I lately met, contains an awful 
warning to high - vaulting choir - sing- 
ers. It was related by an anatomist 
of celebrity, as a curious illustration of 
the delicacy of the human jaw. The 
language, it may be remarked, is not 
very perspicuous. ‘A devout singer in 
a church-choir, lifting up his voice in a 
hymn to its highest pitch, brought the 
condyloid process to the very edge of 
the glenoid cavity, and attempting to 
shake at this critical moment, actually 
dislocated his jaw.’ 

Nor is good ecclesiastical organ-play- 
ing more frequently heard; very often, 
if the congregation so pleased, they 
might pirouette airily out of church to 
the rhythm and time of the dismissal 
voluntary. Some of our organists would 
have been treasures in those lively old 
days when the mysteries of worship 
were interspersed with elegant little 
dances. Yes, incredulous reader, here 
is the official mandate directing how a 
grand cathedral service at the Church of 
La Valhere, in Rome, should be per- 
formed. It was, to be sure, a couple of 
centuries or so ago. ‘The service may 
be finished with or without a dance ; if 
the dance is preferred, it may come im- 
mediately after the Sanctus. And while 
the hymn to the Hicnest Powers is be- 
ing sung, the four principal dancers shall 
reverently perform a ballet, accompanied 
with caprioles and entrechats, and so after 
each stanza till the benediction.’ B.t, 
perhaps, as the direction says, ‘shall 
reverently perform,’ our modern Jubals 
mizht not suit, after all. 

No vocal music is so soul-inspiring as 
hearty, honest, congregational singing ; 
and, guided by a good, sensible organ, 
any assembly of ordinary intelligence is 

‘able to discourse harmony fitting to 
draw responses from the holy angels, 
who, we are authorized to believe, are 
present in every worshipping congrega- 
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tion. I write from professional expe- 
rience, confident that every educated and 
qualified musician will coincide in these 
opinions. Many admirable sacred mel- 
odies have been composed of late years, 
but the rich, glorious old chorals of 
England and Germany have never been 
equalled ; their majestic, glowing strains 
will continue to reverberate through the 
arches of Time, until interrupted by the 
summons of Gabriel’s trump. Nay, is 
it too much to conjecture that such airs 
as ‘Saint Michael’s, Christmas,’ ‘ Truro,’ 
‘Dundee,’ ‘Old Hundred,’ (the Ameri- 
can) ‘Coronation,’ and others of kin- 
dred stamp, may be deemed worthy the 
voices of the redeemed in paradise ? 
Who knows but old friends may join 
there in singing the beloved strains that 
oft thrilled with rapture their souls in 
this land of the passing! The fancy, at 
least, is pleasant. 

There is another species of irrever- 
ence which sadly disfigures the conver- 
sation of many people, who would re- 
coil with consternation at the charge of 
profanity — it is the reckless transgres- 
sion of the third Commandment. How 
frequently do we hear the expressions, 
‘The Lorp knows!’ ‘My Gop!’ ‘ Mer- 
ciful Fataer!’ ‘Good Heavens!’ ‘ Gop 
Aumicuty’s earth!’ and various other 
modifications of the holy Name; and 
the hearing of which inflict on some 
more acute pain than would a violent 
blow. And yet the people who thus 
err might reprehend the ‘ Mon Dieu,’ 
and ‘Gran Dio’ of the French and 
Italians! These phrases are repeated 
here with extreme reluctance, and sole- 
ly with the view of showing those who 
indulge in them the gravity of their 
sin. Can those who thus lightly appeal 
to their Maker, on every emotion of 
surprise, or to burnish up a dull story, 
realize the terrible denunciation thun- 
dered from the burning Mount Sinai, 
which declares that the man shall not 
be held guiltless who takcs in vain the 
name of the Hiene:t? Equally crimi- 
nal is it to repeat the profane expres- 
sions of others in witty tales — it proves 
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that there remains a hankering after the 
sin in the soul. Not amiss in this con- 
nection it may be to remark, that sec- 
ond only to the preceding sin is indul- 
gence in vulgar language and coarse 
allusions. Some people seem to abso- 
lutely revel in low jests. All indeco- 
rums of speech are entirely foreign to 
the pure and benign spirit of Christian- 
ity. A lovely brother of the writer, 
now an inhabitant of the kingdom of pu- 
rity, choose for his life-motto, ‘ Blessed 
are the pure in heart,’ and it should be 
adopted by every disciple of the Lorp 
Jesus Curist. A holy man casts all un- 
clean things, thoughts, words, and ac- 
tions, without the walls of his heart, 
resolutely determining to have done with 
them forever. Whata lamentable dearth, 
too, of edifying powers of conversation 
it displays, when a person must have 
recourse to ribald subjects to flavor his 
discourse, and render his society enter- 
taining! Leaving profanity out of the 
question, a man of common-sense has 
no more need of strong ejaculations to 
impart vigor or point to his speech, than 
has the man in the moon of an opera- 
glass. 

The last case of irreverence to which 
I will allude, is one which the venerable 
Doctor Dwight has censured in one of 
his discourses — it is the too’ familiar 
use of the divine Name in sacred poet- 
ry. He says: ‘Even the epithet dear, 
when applied to the Saviour, although 
sanctioned in many hymns, some of 
them written by persons of great re- 
spectability, has ever appeared to me too 
familiar, too colloquial, too diminutive, 
to be applied to this exalted Person ; so 
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that I never either hear or read it with- 
out pain. At the same time, many of 
the strong, impassioned exclamations, 
which are often employed in endeavor- 
ing to make deep impressions concern- 
ing the sufferings of the Saviour, pro- 
duce, I acknowledge, on my own mind, 
the contrary effects. The death of 
Curist ought never to be lamented in 
such language as may very properly 
exhibit our feelings for the intense suf- 
ferings of a darling child, or a beloved 
friend.’ Among some religionists there 
prevails a reprehensible habit of apply- 
ing to our Lorp ranting terms of endear- 
ment, scarcely suited to a fellow-mortal, 
and of treating the awful subject of His 
Passion and Death with a sort of senti- 
mental pathos detrimental to a due con- 
ception of His glory. The Rev. John 
Wesley, ever judicious, ever reverential, 
the true model of a Christian gentleman, 
severely rebuked such improprieties ; 
and even, I believe, objected to one of 
the noble hymns of his brother Charles, 
because of the phrase ‘dear Jesus! ’ 
This familiarity is a blemish in the poet- 
ry of several otherwise useful writers. 
Let us always bear in mind, that, al- 
though for our salvation He deigned to 
assume the robe of humanity, the Rr- 
DEEMER is the Kine Eterna, whom all 
heaven delights to worship, and who, at 
the last day, shall reippear as our su- 
preme Juper. Nothing is more signifi- 
cant of the honor which He requires, 
than the fact that even in their moments 
of most gracious and unconstrained 
communion, His disciples never address- 
ed Hr by an appellation more familiar 
or affectionate than Lorp or Master. 
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CHAPTER THIRTEENTH. 


WHICH IS ON THE WHOLE BOTH MIRTHFUL AND 
SENTIMENTAL, 

Arter answering Miss Morgan’s nu- 
merous inquiries, as to how I liked the 
bank and the boarding-house, and satis- 
fying her that I was very comfortable 
and happy indeed, I returned home ; 
and happening to go down-stairs in 
search of a drink of what Mrs. Bangs 
facetiously called ‘ Adam’s ale,’ I found 
the front-room, adjoining the kitchen in 
the basement, occupied by a merry com- 
pany, consisting of the gentlemen board- 
ers and two of their friends, who were 
engaged in the agreeable task of con- 
cocting a bowl of punch. 

I was about to close the door after 
looking in, when several voices cried, 
‘Come in!’ and I was invited to make 
one of the party. I remembered the 
advice Mr. Morgan had so recently given 
me, and [ felt that I was in danger of 
doing a wrong thing; but being at 
home, and in the house of my employ- 
er’s clerk, I ventured to comply. 

‘What have you done with Mr. 
Jones ?’ asked one, evidently alluding 
to the boarder who had just left. 

‘Where’s he gone? what mado him 
leave ?’ inquired another. 

‘IT knew him in Boston,’ said I. 

‘Well, who is he?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘What made him leave as soon as he 
saw you were here ?’ 

‘T cannot say.’ 

‘He’s afraid of you, that’s certain.’ 

The materials for the punch had been 
purchased by general subscription of 
the boarders ; and Mr. Wasper, the bee- 
faced gentleman, with squirrel eyes and 
an unpleasant way of twitching his fea- 
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tures, was president by his own ap- 
pointment, and punch-maker by his 
own determination. The materials had 
just arrived from a neighboring corner 
grocery —- lemons, brandy, rum, and 
sugar — and a brass kettle was singing 
industriously on the fire, and spouting 
steam in whale-like puffs. 

‘Now, spiderface, fire away,’ said Mr. 
Squibber, the young man with the white 
face and red neck -tie, addressing Mr. 
Wasper, who forthwith redoubled his 
exertions in the preliminary lemonade- 
making. This done, after much tasting 
he added the brandy, and then twice as 
much rum, stirring the mixture all the 
while with an energy worthy of a cook 
making custard, Then he drank three 
champagne glasses -full at short inter- 
vals, in order to satisfactorily test its 
quality, following which he persisted in 
handing the same glass all round, in- 
stead of waiting till others were brought 
in. Some did not like the principle of 
having only one glass for eight mouths, 
but Mr. Wasper silenced objection by 
saying: ‘O man! what’s the odds?’ 
Others ‘remarked that the punch had 
too much rum in it, to which he made a 
similar reply, at the same time giving a 
practical indorsement of the excellence 
of his brewing, by drinking another 
glass. The parlor-maid and a tray full 
of glasses here entered the room. 

‘The deuce take the tray; I take the 
seven,’ said Mr. Squibber, and the seven 
glasses immediately found their way 
into as many hands. 

By this time the visual orbs of the 
punch-maker had begun to assume a 
bleary aspect, and his mental faculties 
to undergo considerable obfuscation, 
while he became proportionately excit- 
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ed. He spoke incoherently in a thick 
yoice, and his face assumed an oily pol- 
ish, which led the irrepressible Squibber 
to remark that he was the most polished 
man he ever saw. 

Two glasses were filled, and the 
punch- brewer was deputed to carry 
them up to Mr. and Mrs. Johnson, who 
were supposed to be dozing in their pri- 
vate parlor; and Wasper staggered up- 
stairs to execute the task, spilling the 
contents by the way. Then two more 
glasses were filled for Mrs. Sneezer and 
Miss Crane, a lady with a neck like a 
giraffe, the same who sat next to me at 
dinner, both of whom were in the par- 
lor, wondering what the gentlemen were 
doing down-stairs, to be making so much 
noise ; and Wasper again staggered up- 
stairs, but to his dismay neither of the 
ladies would accept the proffered beve- 
rage, so down he came to report the 
circumstance, emptying the glasses as 
he did so, for the double purpose of 
lightening his burden and slaking his 
thirst. But the punch-drinkers below 
would not listen to a refusal, and 
promptly re-filled the glasses, and sent 
him back to enforce compliance, several 
of them accompanying him to the par- 
lor-door, where they stood grinning, 
while Wasper, with a glass in each hand, 
which he vainly endeavored to dispose 
of, cut a very ridiculous figure indeed. 
So, after considerable laughter at his ex- 
pense, he withdrew with a rolling move- 
ment, and obtained satisfaction by ap- 
propriating the contents of the glasses 
to himself, as in the previous instance. 

The punch continued to circulate with 
great rapidity after this, and every body 
seemed to take delight in proposing 
bumper-toasts, to all of which Wasper 
faithfully drank, while the others did 
not, but looked on, and enjoyed the fun 
heartily. It was evidently the design 
of the party: to get him under the ta- 
ble in the shortest possible time. All 
insisted on the president keeping his 
glass full, and leaving no ‘heel - taps,’ 
whenever he raised it to his lips, and in 
this manner it came to pass that by the 
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time the punch-bowl was empty he had 
drank about five times as much as any 
one else. His countenance had become 
bloated and very shiny, while his eyes 
looked fishy, and the veins of his hands 
and temples bulged out like streaks of 
maccaroni and vermicelli. Nevertheless, 
he exclaimed : ‘Gen’lm-en, I proposhe 
*nother punch !’ 

“I second that motion,’ said Mr. 
Squeezem, the lawyer with the small 
practice and large family, whose better- 
half was waiting his coming up-stairs, 
at the same moment grasping a couple 
of lemons which lay on the mantel- 
piece. 

‘Hold, enough!’ cried the apoplec- 
tic-looking gentleman, who had been 
told that he would make a fine old 
corpse. 

‘Go on, MacDuff!’ said Squibber to 
the punch-brewer, and the work pro- 
ceeded accordingly. — 

‘Give us a song,’ said Mr. Squeezem 
to the wearer of the red neck-tie, who 
occasionally made the air melodious in 
his own room. The obliging Squibber 
promptly assented, and, after clear- 
ing his throat, in trumpet - tones, com- 
menced: 


‘Ir I was Marcery Daw, 
If I was Margery Daw.’ 


First in a low key, then in a high key, 
and again in a falsetto, he repeated the 
one line till he provoked his audience to 
laughter, and ended in a peal himself. 

Then a German, with round, blue 
eyes, screened by a pair of spectacles, 
was called upon for a story, which he 
began in the Teutonic tongue, greatly 
to the amusement of the rest of the com- 
pany, who had not the remotest idea of 
what he was talking about. 

‘You may stand down, witness,’ said 
the owner of the red neck-tie, and the 
representative of Vaterland subsided. 

‘I rise to a point of order,’ said Mr. 
Squeezem. ‘I maintain that Mr. Was- 
per is mistaking rum for brandy.’ 

‘That’s so!’ ejaculated the brewer. 
Meanwhile Mr. Squibber withdrew Mr. 
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Squeezem’s chair, and when the latter 
attempted to sit down, he went to the 
floor, to the great merriment of the rest 
of the party. His wife opened the door 
at that moment, and saw her lord and 
master in the awkward act of sprawling. 
She withdrew hastily from the gaze of 
so many, and called him out for a lec- 
ture, which had the effect of inducing 
him to accompany her up-stairs, and we 
saw no more of him that night. 

‘It’s your turn for a remark, Was- 
per,’ observed the incorrigible Squib- 
ber. 

‘ T-t-t-tell-ell, tell you wha-t t-is,’ ejac- 
ulated that worthy in response, but vor 
Jaucibus hesit ; he could say no more. 

At this juncture some one, apparent- 
ly accidentally, upset his glass of punch 
over Mr. Wasper’s whiskers, a circum- 
stance which caused him to grin like a 
wild beast, and stammer aloud. The of- 
fender bowed his apologies, but was 
simultaneously attacked in a playful 
manner by the outraged party, who had 
the misfortune to lose his balance, and 
go to the ground in the endeavor to ob- 
sain satisfaction. He was picked up, 
however, without delay, and a general 
reconciliation took place over a bumper 
to the ladies. The bowl, for the second 
time, soon became empty, and glistening 
eyes and flushed faces were turned upon 
each other. 

‘Let ’s have a game of leap-frog,’ 
suggested Squibber. ‘Wasper, I ’ll give 
you a back.’ 

The table was pushed aside, and the 
offer was accepted by the latter with a 
grin, and the next moment he flew over 
it, like a shuttle-cock from a battle-door, 
and luckily for himself fell into the arms 
and stomach of the inflated German, 
(whom Squibber called German sau- 
sage,) instead of against the wall, to the 
intense disgust of Mynheer, who could 
not suppress an exclamation of pain. 
Then quickly returning, as if by the re- 
bounding force of the collision, he again 
flew at the barricade, which by this time 
had become a crossing - bridge for the 
whole party; but this time he failed to 
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clear the leap in his flight, and he drop- 
ped with his full weight upon the 
head of Squibber, and both went down 
together. The noise had become so 
great as to disturb the other inmates of 
the house, and loud knocking from the 
outside was now heard at the door, 
which one of the revellers had locked, 
at the same time hiding the key. 

‘Who ’s dat knocking at de door?’ 
modestly inquired Mr. Squibber. When 
the key was at length found, Mrs. John- 
son appeared, and expressed her sur- 
prise that gentlemen should so far for- 
get themselves, and they were all dumb. 

The party then broke up. Wasper 
dashed up-stairs wildly, heaving and 
staggering from banister to wall, and 
entered the front- parlor, where Mrs. 
Sneezer and Miss Crane were still seat- 
ed. He looked around vacantly, but 
made no attempt to open his mouth. 
Then he dropped on to a chair, and, 
burying his head in his hands, began to 
doze. The German, sitting near, nudg- 
ed him, upon which he groaned and 
whined, to the great alarm of Miss 
Crane, who very properly rose and left 
the room. 

‘Mr. Wasper, let me offer you a pinch 
of snuff,’ said Mrs. Sneezer. ‘I see 
you ’re sleepy ;’ and he plunged his 
thumb and finger deep into the half- 
ounce package, which she held towards 
him. 

Mr. Wasper began to sneeze. 

‘Poor young man,’ she soliloquized, 
‘what will become of him?’ 

I left her giving him some very good 
advice for his future guidance, and went 
to bed, to dream over my first day’s ex- 
perience in the boarding-house. I have 
said thus much about it because it re- 
mained my home for more than five 
years, during the whole course of which 
I never witnessed a repetition of the 
scene I have just attempted to describe. 
Indeed, life in the boarding-house be- 
came monotonous. Mr. Wasper was 
never known to commit a single indis- 
cretion after that recorded, and he mar- 
ried Mrs. Sneezer’s only daughter about 
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a twelvemonth after he had listened to 
her good advice. Mr. Squibber left for 
parts unknown, after incurring a debt 
for board, which he found it inconve- 
nient to liquidate, and so the spirit of 
the party vanished. 

During these five years, in spite of the 
enmity of the cashier, I had worked my 
way up in the bank to a confidential po- 
sition, and a salary of a thousand dollars 
per annum; I had, too, been a regular 
visitor at the house in Union Square, and 
my attachment for Miss Morgan had 
only strengthened with the lapse of 
time, while she invariably manifested 
towards me a more than sisterly affec- 
tion. Her mother had more than once 
hinted to her that she appeared to care 
for no one but me. 

‘Do you know what they say of us, 
Washington?’ she said one evening 
when I entered the drawing-room. 

‘No; what?’ 

‘Why, they say we’re going to be 
married | ’ * 

‘How very nice!’ I exclaimed, taking 
her hand; ‘there’s many a true thing 
said in jest.’ 

She colored slightly, and turned away 


‘with a laugh, 


I felt a little embarrassment, but en- 
deavored not to show it. 

‘Well, what did you tell them ?’ 

‘I did n’t tell them any thing; I said 
that people talked a great deal of non- 
sense.’ 

‘What a pity I’m not the fortunate 
man. If I were, how happy I should 
be. I’m sorry I’ve not a hundred thou- 
sand a year.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because then I’d say, ‘ Gertrude, my 
dear, will you have me?’ But as it is, 
it would be presumption in me to think 
of you. You are endowed with wealth 
and a luxurious home, I have nothing but 
what I owe to you. It would be unjust 
in me to drag you down, even if I had 
the power, to my own level. In the 
present state of society, it is considered 
by no means necessary for people who 
love each other to marry, unless their 
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circumstances as well as their dispo- 
sitions harmonize; and the result, un- 
fortunately, in too many cases is, that 
people are matched but not mated, and 
that happiness is sacrified at Mammon’s 
altar. But if 1 go on talking in this 
manner, you'll think me either very se- 
rious or very absurd.’ 

‘Do you think money the one thing 
needful ?’ she asked, looking me earnest- 
ly in the face. 

‘I think it one of the needful things 
of married as well as single life. The 
proverb tells us, that when poverty 
comes in at the door, love flies out at 
the window; but it is by no means the 
only or the principal thing necessary to 
the enjoyment of the nuptial state. Bet- 
ter is a crust, sweetened with peace and 
contentment, than a feast embittered by 
domestic discomfort. And enough is as 
good as a feast. I am sermonizing, 
you will perceive.’ 

‘You speak like a philosopher,’ she 
replied, with affected buoyancy. ‘I 
hope you don’t think me mercenary.’ 

‘No, indeed; you must know that I 
know you too well to think that. You 
are one of the most self-sacrificing, gen- 
erous, unselfish creatures in the world.’ 

‘Well, then, why did you speak about 
money ?’ 

‘Why did I wish that I had a hun- 
dred thousand a year? Oh! because 
that’s a nice income to have, and it 
would enable me to do so much more 
than I can now; not indeed that I am 
in the least dissatisfied with my lot; on 
the contrary, I have every reason to be 
proud and grateful. But Gertrude, you 
have made me ambitious. You may 
guess in what direction that ambition 
lies, As I said before, if I were a rich 
man, I would offer you my hand — for 
my heart, you know you already have; 
but being a poor one, if the offer ever is 
made, it must come from you.’ 

‘I did n’t mean to have you speak in 
this manner,’ she said, with emotion, 
which brought moisture to her eyes; 
‘you always take things in such a mat- 
ter-of-fact way.’ 
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There was a child-like simplicity about 
her which was more fascinating than her 
beauty ; and as I took her hand, and she 
sank sobbing on my shoulder, I felt un- 
manned, and as if I had done some great 
wrong. I had handled the sensitive plant 
with too rude a touch. What should I 
do in atonement? I stooped and kissed 
her. 

‘Is it mine?’ I said, taking her hand. 

She replied by a pressure of my own, 
and silence gave consent. 


CHAPTER FOURTEENTH. 


SUN-SHINE AND CLOUDS, 


Ir was arranged between us, before 
the close of the interview last referred 
to, that Gertrude should declare the 
state of feeling between us to her fa- 
ther, and submit the matter for his con- 
sideration. Accordingly, when, two 
evenings afterwards, I called to see 
her, she had a message for me. Her 
father desired to see me, up-stairs. 

I found him seated alone in the same 
room, where, before entering his employ, 
he had given me his advice regarding 
my future conduct in life. I entered his 
presence not entirely without gloomy 
forebodings, but his friendly manner 
soon refssured me. 

‘Washington,’ he began, ‘I wish to 
say a few words to you on an import- 
ant subject. My daughter tells me that 
she has a great affection for you, and 
that you are equally attached to her. 
In other words, I suppose my consent 
is asked to your marriage. I have, of 
course, my duties as a father to fulfil ; 
but I am unwilling to oppose her choice 
in the selection of a husband. You 
have no money beyond what you earn, 
it is true, but I believe you to be well 
meaning and of good moral character ; 
and therefore, to cut the matter short, 
I give my consent to your engagement. 
You: are still very young, and there is 
no particular hurry about fixing the 
wedding-day. But remember, that, in 
giving you the hand of my only living 
child, I saddle you with a great respon- 
sibility. Her happiness is dear to me, 
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and if I did not think it would be to 
her welfare to marry you, I would with- 
hold my consent. As you have not the 
means to support her in the manner in 
which she has been accustomed to live, 
I shall make proper provision for her 
when the time comes. But of that we 
can say more hereafter. Only promise 
to take good care of her, and I shall be 
satisfied. If your affection is sincere, 
and you act right, I think the marriage 
may be a good thing for you both.’ 

IT assured him that I should cherish 
her as the apple of my eye, and hold 
her dearer than life itself. 

The great aspiration of my life was 
realized! I became imbued with holy 
feelings ; for assuredly the love of a 
virtuous woman is purifying, elevating, 
ennobling to man, above all else. My 
first, my only love, had been requited, 
and I was blessed. Had I been a Turk, 
I should have muttered thanks to ALLAH, 
and crossed myself in prayer. But cus- 
tom is law; and not being a Turk, or in 
Turkey, (where it is expected that we 
should do as the Turkeys do,) I did 
neither. But I was grateful, delighted, 
and jubilant, over my good fortune. 


The hand of the only woman whom I" 


ever loved was precious to me beyond 
all price. It was the one thing which 
made my life valuable ; without her, 
the world would have been a wilderness 
tome. The boon was more than I had 
aright to expect, but heart responded 
to heart too warmly to permit of es- 
trangement. By first impressions, as 
well as familiar association, our souls 
had become linked too intimately to- 
gether to permit of isolation without a 
struggle. Our natural affinities were 
too strong to enable us to suffer es- 
trangement without pain. .What the 
Siamese twins would suffer physically, 
by separation, we should have suffered 
mentally. How joyous and gladden- 
ing then, to me, this reciprocity of af- 
fection, this unity of hearts! I say 
hearts, because the sense is well un- 
derstood, and that is exactly the sense 
I mean to convey; but in reality the 
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heart is no more the seat of feeling 
than the right or the left thumb, or the 
middle finger. So too, of the spleen, 
and much beside; such allusions have 
their foundation in vulgar errors. 

I was happy — ah! how happy; I 
well remember. The memory of that 
halcyon season is still vivid, but I can- 
not think of it now without a tear; and 
this is not unmanly mourning. 

And why ? 

Ah! what floods of thought rush 
tumultuously to my heated brain, as 
I write! Gop help me! 

Yet I did no wrong; but to be es- 
teemed guilty, is to be guilty to mortal 
eyes. 

‘Of what ?’ 

My enemy the cashier wove around 
me the meshes of destruction. He con- 
ceived a dislike for me. I had rightly 
apprehended that he had a son of his 
own, whom he wished to place in the 
bank in my stead. He used his own 
guilt to accomplish his purpose. He 
had embezzled money belonging to the 
bank, and he strove to fasten the crime 
upon me. He hinted his suspicions to 
Mr. Morgan, and filled that gentleman’s 
I was imma- 
culate, but what of that? The breath 
of calumny went abroad. I was taboo- 
ed in the office, but not discharged. Mr. 
Morgan was loth to act without proof. 
I was the only one, besides the casHier, 
who had access to the key of the safe. 
He reported that he had missed small 
amounts from time to time, and that he 
had resolved to place marked coins in 
the way of the transgressor. To this 
plan of discovery Mr. Morgan assented. 
Meanwhile I noticed a great coldness in 
his manner towards me, and I suspect- 
ed that something was wrong, as: much 
as he suspected that I had been doing 
wrong. 

‘Have you change for a ten-dollar- 
bill?’ said the cashier to me one day, 
when I was on the eve of taking my de- 
parture. 

‘I think so,’ I said; and I withdrew 
my pocket-book from the breast-pocket 
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of my coat, where I was always accus- 
tomed to carry it, and counted out one 
five-dollar piece, and two two-and-a-half- 
dollar pieces. 

‘Stay here a moment,’ said he, and he 
walked into Mr. Morgan’s private office, 
and in a few moments returned with 
that gentleman. 

‘Mr. Edmonds,’ began the latter, 
‘I’m very sorry to say that you are 
suspected of robbing the safe.’ 

I turned pale with indignation and 
mortification, and for a moment I 
stood in speechless astonishment. 
Figuratively speaking, I had _ been 
struck by a thunderbolt. 

‘I’m surprised at what you say,’ I 
replied, when words came to my re- 
lief; ‘the suspicion is entirely false.’ 

‘Mr. Perkins has reported to me, on 
several occasions during the last few 
weeks, that he has missed small sums 
of money; and in order to discover the 
delinquent, he marked some five and 
two-and-a-half pieces, and put them 
in the safe; and two of those coins — 
a five and a two-and-a-half — you have 
just given him, in change of a ten-dol- 
lar note.’ 

‘The money I gave him, was part of 
my last month’s salary,’ I replied. 

‘Look at those marks,’ he continued, 
pointing out a scratch like the letter X 
on each of the coins.’ 

‘Mark or no mark,’ I said, ‘I came by 
that money honestly; and Mr. Perkins 
accuses me falsely, and I believe he 
knows it too.’ 

Mr. Perkins twitched his eye-brows 
and lip, and his cadaverous countenance 
warmed up for a moment. Then he 
darted at me an angry scowl, which I 
met with a proud look of defiance and 
contempt, inspired by conscious hones- 
ty, and a feeling of injured innocence. 
But the mere sense of being placed in 
the assumed position of a thief — the 
robber of my benefactor and intended 
father - in - law — embarrassed and con- 
fused me, and a flood of bitter thoughts 
rushed across my heated brain. ‘O 
Gop! that I should have come to this!’ 
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I mentally ejaculated, and I stamped my 
foot with rage, and my eyes flashed fire 
upon my guilty accuser. 

‘Sir,’ I said, turning to the cashier, 
and my face flushed with anger as I 
spoke, ‘you either knowingly do me a 
wrong, that the Atmicuty if not man 
will punish you for, or you labor under 
a grave mistake. Which is it?’ and my 
teeth ground. 

-‘I only know that I marked those 
coins, and put them in the safe the day 
before yesterday ; and I missed them 
this morning.’ 

‘You lie!’ I exclaimed; and with an 
uncontrollable impulse of revenge, I 
sprang at his throat. 

‘Stay, stay, Sir!’ said Mr. Morgan, 
laying his hand on me. 

I relaxed my hold that instant, and 
fell back panting with emotion. I was 
sorry for what I had done, and said, 
apologetically : ‘Excuse me — I regret 
my indiscretion.’ 

It was the first time I had ever raised 
my hand against my fellow-man, but I 
had never received such aggravation be- 
fore. If this man’s word was believed 
I was ruined, and all that I held dearest 
in life was lost to me for ever. 

My brow was cold, and beaded with 
drops. My limbs trembled, not with 
fear but anger. I was determined that 
falsehood should not triumph, for want 
of a denial from me. 

The cashier eyed me with a hawk-like 
glance, and as if he would have gladly 
plunged a dagger into my breast. d re- 
pelled him with a look of scorn. 

Fortunately the business of the bank 
was over for the day, and all but two of 
the clerks had gone away; so we had 
the field pretty much to ourselves, and 
I felt more at liberty to speak and act 
than if we had been more liable to in- 
terruption. That either the cashier or 
I was doomed, so far as the bank was 
concerned, after what had just passed, 
I was certain. It was now a struggle 
between truth and falsehood, between 
honesty and villainy. But what could 
I do or say to prove the one or disprove 
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the other. Mere assertion, I knew, would 
go for little or nothing under such cir- 
cumstances ; for Mr. Morgan had always 
placed unlimited confidence in Mr. Per- 
kins. The proof against me, I saw, ap- 
peared only too strong to be affected by 
a mere denial. But its very seeming con- 
clusiveness exasperated me the more, and 
added fuel to the terrible fire of my indig- 
nation. 

Mr. Morgan withdrew, and bade me 
follow him into his private office. He 
closed the door, and addressed me sol- 
emnly, with tears in his eyes. I listen- 
ed with clasped hands. ‘ Washington, 
Iam sorry for you. Although Mr. Per- 
kins’s suspicions were directed towards 
you, I was loth to share them. I strug- 
gled against the idea of possible dis- 
honesty on your part. I had too much 
friendship for you to form a judgment 
without evidence, although as you were 
the only one besides Mr. Perkins who 
had rightful access to the key of the 
safe, I considered that his suspicions 
were not altogether unreasonable. But 
I must say that I was anxious to find 
out, and it was with my knowledge that 
Mr. Perkins placed the marked coins in 
the safe. They have been missed, and 
are now found in your possession ; there 
is only one inference to be drawn from 
that, and denial is useless. Confession 
is good for the soul; and I candidly 
assure you, that if you will speak the 
truth, and shame the devil, I will for- 
give you; although, of course, you must 
leave the bank forthwith, and terminate 
all association with my family in future. 
Not a word shall be said about this dis- 
covery, and in some new field you may 
profit by the warning you have receiy- 
ed. Ah! Washington, if you had only 
followed my advice, you would never 
have been in such a position as this. 
I’m sorry for you; very sorry, indeed. 
Gop help you!’ 

He paused for my reply. 

‘I have only to repeat what I just 
said, in your presence, to Mr. Perkins. 
I protest, before heaven, that I am in- 
nocent, Sir, you do me a wrong in be- 
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lieving him. He is my enemy, and he 
lies.’ 

‘Come, come, I can’t listen to such 
language as that,’ he replied, hastily ; 
‘I have the fullest confidence in his 
honesty and veracity.’ 

‘Are you sure,’ I asked, ‘ that it is not 
misplaced ?’ 

‘IT cannot disbelieve what he says.’ 

‘Then,’ I exclaimed, ‘Iam lost!’ and 
placing both arms on the railing of his 
desk, I buried my face in my hands, and 
shed the bitterest tears that ever trick- 
led from human eyes. 

He was not unmoved,’ but he mere- 
ly repeated those hopeless, discourag- 
ing words, ‘I am sorry for you;’ and 
they fell upon my ear like a knell. 

‘Mr. Perkins will pay you the balance 
of salary due you,’ he observed, when I 
looked up; and I staggered out of the 
room, and into the street, like a drunk- 
en man, without uttering another word. 


CHAPTER FIFTEENTH. 
WOMAN’S LOVE. 


Wuen I collected my scattered senses, 
my first impulse was to proceed direct 
to Union Square, and confer with Ger- 
trude — the one woman whose love was 
dearer to me than all the world beside, 
and which if lost would leave me deso- 
late and despairing indeed. 

If she turned against me in my hour 
of suffering, then adieu to existence ; 
life would have no longer a charm for 
me, it would be unbearable. Death 
would beckon me to its embrace, and 
I would gladly follow. Suicide would 
afford me that relief which society re- 
fused. 

I walked through Wall-street towards 
Broadway, with flaming eyes and a spir- 
it too impatient to allow me to enter an 
omnibus, and too sorrowing to face the 
cold, hard, unsympathizing gaze of 
strangers. Gradually my pace quick- 
ened, and I continued walking rapidly 
till I reached Union Square. Almost 
breathless, I knocked at the door, and 
the next minute I was alone with my 
betrothed. 
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‘Gertrude,’ I said, as she entered the 
parlor, ‘I have met with a terrible mis- 
fortune. I have been accused by Mr. 
Perkins of stealing money from the bank- 
safe, and your father believes him.’ 

Her eyes dilated, she grew pale, and 
clutched my arm nervously. 


‘How excited you are, my dear! she . 


said, endeavoring to calm me. ‘How 
false! Surely, father won't.’ 

‘He does. But you know I’m inno- 
cent.’ 

A thought suddenly flashed upon me, 
dnd I started as if from a dream. 

‘Ah! I know now,’ I exclaimed with 
a grim and I fear savage look of triumph. 

‘What, what!’ she inquired, clasp- 
ing my hand, and looking up inquiring- 
ly and anxiously into my face. 

‘I left my coat— this coat’ —and I 
clutched it with my hand, ‘hanging up 
in the office when I went out to-day, and 
ah! I know it now, my pocket-book 
was in it; I alfvays carry it in the inside 
breast-pocket, and the wretch who ac- 
cuses me substituted his two marked 
coins for two of those that were in it, on 
purpose to make me appear guilty. Vil- 
lain! Iknow now. What a wonder I 
did n’t think of it before! I'll wait till 
your father comes home, and tell him.’ 

I paused. 

‘What a wicked man! he was always 
your enemy, Washington,’ said Ger- 
trude, crying. 

‘You don’t believe me guilty, do 
you?’ I said. 

‘O darling! no. How can you ask 
me such a question? And I’m sure my 
father won’t when he knows.’ 

She buried her face in my breast, and 
bitterly shared my grief. The next mo- 
ment her father entered the room. 

‘Gertrude,’ he said, in a peremptory 
tone, quite unusual with him, and with- 
out taking the slightest notice of me, ‘I 
wish to see you up-stairs.’ 

‘ Now, father?’ 

‘Yes, at once.’ 

‘Wait a moment, and I’ll be down 
again,’ she said to me, as she obeyed 
the summons. 
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For nearly a quarter of an hour I was 
left alone, restlessly pacing that front- 
parlor in the twilight of an April day, 
under the burden of my broken spirit, 
and with an almost agonizing sense of 
injury and degradation. What to me 
availed my innocence, if I was believed 
to beguilty by him who was my judge? 
I had no power to appeal from earth to 
the court of Heaven to establish the 
fact. I was the victim of circumstan- 
tial evidence — the most difficult of all 
to disprove, and especially when sus- 
tained by a lying tongue. Hours seem: 
ed to have elapsed before Gertrude re- 
turned, sobbing, to my embrace. 

‘Well?’ I said. 

She made no reply, but clung closer 
to. me. 

Then she said in broken accents: 
‘Whatever happens, Washington, re- 
member that I shall remain unchanged.’ 
Emotion choked her utterance, but in a 
few moments she resuméd: ‘I told my 
father what you said, but he would 
hardly listen.to me. He seems to have 
credited that wicked man’s story.’ 

While she spoke footsteps descended 
the stairs, and Mr. Morgan reippeared. 
I knew that he would have only chill- 
ing words for me, if I allowed him to 
speak first, so I said, as calmly as I 
could, ‘Mr. Morgan, I think I know 
now how those coins came into my pos- 
session, if indeed they were the marked 
coins that you say were put into the 
safe the night before last ;’ and I describ- 
ed to him how I had left my walking- 
coat, with my pocket-book containing 
my money in it, hanging up in the of- 
fice, while I went out for a few minutes 
in the office-coat I was always accus- 
tomed to wear during business hours, 
and my belief that Mr. Perkins had sub- 
stituted his marked coins for my own. 

‘I should be sorry to suspect you 
falsely,’ he replied, ‘but I cannot har- 
bor such a suspicion as you would lead 
me to, against Mr. Perkins. What mo- 
tive could he have for injuring you, or 
doing a despicable act of that kind ?’ 

‘It may be to conceal his own dishon- 
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esty,’ I replied, ‘and an injury to me 
would always have been a gratification 
to him. He was my enemy all through. 
How much does he say he’s missed ?’ 

‘Well, that’s neither here nor there. 
He supposes about five hundred dollars,’ 

‘It may be five thousand,’ I remark- 
ed, ‘and he may have embezzled it.’ 

‘You have no right to speak against 
my cashier’s character in that way, Sir.’ 

‘Circumstances alter cases,’ I said, 
‘and where a man has wilfully endeav- 
ored to prove an honest man guilty, the 
accused has a right to retaliate on the 
principle of self- preservation, just as 
you would have a right to defend your- 
self against the assaults of an assassin.’ 

‘Yes; but in this case the question 
is, has Mr. Perkins endeavored to prove 
you guilty, knowing you to be inno- 
cent ?’ 

‘I solemnly believe that he has.’ 

‘Well, there is no use in your mak- 
ing these assertions, for, after all, they 
are but words. Iam sorry to have had 
cause to change my opinion of you, but 
so it is.’ 

‘Many an innocent man,’ I said, ‘has 
been hanged upon circumstantial evi- 
dence, but in my case there is no con- 
clusive circumstance proven. Those 
two marked coins which Mr. Perkins 
says he placed in the safe, and which I 
gave him in change for the note, may 
have been among those paid to me as 
my last month’s salary. The man who 
would assert a lie to injure another, 
would hesitate at nothing to accomplish 
his purpose. But this I will confidently 
say, that if he did not mark those pieces 
before paying them to me, he or some 
one else substituted them for similar 
coins of my own, while I was out to-day.’ 

Still Mr. Morgan showed no signs of 
conviction. 

Gertrude, who had been listening anx- 
iously to the conversation, now came 
forward, and said imploringly : 

‘Father, he’s innocent ; I’m sure he 
is.’ 

‘Keep quiet, my dear,’ and he put her 
back. 
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Then turning to me, he said: ‘ Mr. 
Edmonds, I’m sorry for you, but the 
thing is unfortunately too conclusive. 
Let us have no further conversation on 
the subject. I have already told you 
that I shall not prosecute you, nor in- 
jure you in any way, but I must insist 
upon your severing your connection with 
my family. If it’s painful to you, I’m 
sure it’s even more so to me and my 
daughter.’ 

Gertrude sobbed, and buried her face 
in her handkerchief, as she stood at her 
father’s side. 

‘That’s all I have to say,’ he conclud- 
ed, and was about to leave the room, 


April. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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To-pay, the blushing maiden of the year, 
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when my good champion and brave de- 
fender exclaimed: ‘If you desert him, 
father, I won't,’ and she threw her arms 
round me. ‘He’s innocent ; I know he 
is.’ 

This display of devotion won his ad- 
miration in spite of himself, and to spare 
his own feelings he quitted the room. 

* You are innocent; I know you are,’ 
she repeated, ‘ but even if you were not, 
all the world could not tear me from 
you.’ 

I pressed my lips to her brow. Then 
there came a faint murmur, ‘ Washing- 
ton, dearest,’ and I found her swooning 
in my arms. 


Capricious, winsome, coquettish and fond, 
Assumes two characters — Brunette and Blonde ; 


Perfect in each, her varied charms appear. 


One hourshe smiles, and all the early birds, 


In one.rare gush of song swell their sweet throats ; 
The next she weeps, tears, that like liquid notes, 


Warble a song for which our souls find words. 


"Mid smiles and tears she braids her sunny hair, 


With violets and arbutus, fresh young flowers, 
Whose voiceless welcome to these golden hours, 


Is a pure perfume, freighting all the air. 


All nature smiles, to find at last release, 


From the stern bondage of the winter-king ; 
The swollen river’s tuneful murmuring, 


Soothes all our senses to a dream of peace. 
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Trae Havana Opera Troupe which, un- 
der the able direction of Max Marerzek, 
made their first appearance at the New- 
York Academy of Music on the sixth of 
March, in Verpt’s ‘I Trovatore,’ proved 
to be beyond comparison the most tal- 
ented and complete we have had here 
for many years. Expectation ran high, 
but the results exceeded even expecta- 
tion, and we were witnesses of a series 
of performances which would have met 
with favorable criticism in any of the 
European capitals. The audiences, too, 
were the densest and most brilliant that 
ever graced the building. Sig. Mazzo- 
lini, the tenor, who is a tenore robusto, 
has a full sympathetic voice of immense 
power and the widest range, with hardly 
a trace of that harshness which is only 
too common with voices of that class, 
although in striving after effects he ex- 
erts it to the highest pitch; a remark 
which is also applicable to Madame 
JosEPHINE MeporI, a soprano of the 
grand style, with an organ of sufficient- 
ly vast power to amply fill the audi- 
torium, which is saying much when we 
consider the great volume of sound ne- 
cessary to the task, and how many have 
fuiled in entirely accomplishing it. These 
two artistes achieved the most decided 
success, and the former particularly ; and 
never perhaps was success better de- 
served. Both .proved themselves to be 
good actors, and the contrast between 
the dramatic movements and expression 
of Mazzotini, and what we have be- 
come accustomed to see in the pub- 
lic’s favorite, the inflexible Bricnott, 
was very striking. It was unfortu- 
nate for Betirsi, the baritone, who is 
reil'y a good artist, that his hoarseness 
greatly marred the effect of his singing 
on the first night, and prevented his ap- 


pearance on the second, when Sig. Ypot- 
Lito acted as his substitute. Mlle. Sur- 
zER (the contralto so-called) has a 
mezzo-soprano voice, slightly worn in 
the middle register, but withal very 
pleasing, and her artistic intelligence is 
of a keen order. Mlle. Brienoii (who 
bears neither resemblance nor relation- 
ship to her namesake, Mr. Peter Bric- 
NOLI, the tenor) made her débit on the 
second night as ‘ Oscar,’ the page, in ‘ Un 
Ballo in Maschera.’ She has a light, 
agreeable soprano voice, but displayed 
no remarkable power as an actress, al- 
though her nervousness operated greatly 
against the full exhibition of her quali- 
ties as an artiste, on this occasion. She 
subsequently appeared to much finer 
advantage in other réles, especially that 
of ‘ Violetta’ in ‘ La Traviata.’ 

Signor Brocut, a basso profundo, who 
made his débiit as ‘Don Sylva’ in 
‘Ernani’ on the third night, has a voice 
of good strength and compass, and he 
unites to it that dramatic power which 
is a characteristic of all the artistes of 
this excellent troupe. 

We have to note great improvements 
in the orchestra, the mise en scene, the 
costumes, and the choruses under the 
present liberal management, which throws 
far into the shade the paltry parsimony 
of former operatic undertakers. Thus 
far, the season promises to be the most 
brilliant in the history of the lyric stage 
in the Empire City. In Boston the 
Grau Troupe have, meanwhile, met with 
considerable pecuniary success. 

During the month just past, there has 
been a constant holiday at Wa.uack’s 
Theatre; comedies, ancient and modern, 
with varying degrees of excellence and 
indifference, have been revived and 
brought out with prodigal rapidity 
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and the nightly change of programme 
must have satisfied the most gluttonous 
lovers of variety. Benefits, too, have 
been the order of the day, and they 
have been literal and substantial benefits 
to the leading artists. Mrs. Horny took 
the lead in the ‘Magic Marriage,’ which 
was produced for the occasion, and it is 
almost needless to say this accomplished 
favorite merited the enthusiastic applause 
she won. Mr. CyHarves Fisner next 
made his bow to the public in ‘ Captain 
of the Watch; ’ then followed Miss Mary 
GANNON, gay, sparkling, funny as ever 
in ‘Little Treasure,’ and ‘Ernestine;’ 
then Mr. Mark Samira in ‘ Americans in 
Paris,’ and ‘ the Fine Old English Gentle- 
man,’ with an inimitable rendition of the 
latter character ; then the beautiful Miss 
Henriques, who appeared before one of 
the most brilliant audiences of the sea- 
son as Cuartes II. in ‘Faint Heart 
Never Won Fair Lady,’ and Christine 
in the ‘ Youthful Queen;’ then Mr. 
Joun GriBert in ‘ The Busy Body,’ and 
finally Miss Fanny Morant, one of the 
most useful members of Mr. WALLAcK’s 
Company, in ‘ Blue and Cherry,’ and ‘ A 
Wonderful Woman,’ with more to fol- 
low. Among the other revivals worthy 
of notice may be mentioned, ‘A Bold 
Stroke for a Husband,’ ‘Road to Ruin,’ 
‘The Irish Heiress,’ ‘ Married Life,’ and 
‘Henriette,’ the latter by the late E. G. 
P. Wiixrns, the dramatic critic of the 
New-York Herald ; but in no play has 
the company appeared to better advan- 
tage than in ‘Masks and Faces.’ Mr. 
Fisuer’s ‘ Triplet’ is capital; Miss Hrn- 
RIQuES makes ‘ Mabel Vane’ very human, 
while Mrs. Hory’s ‘Peg Woffington’ is 
one of her most artistic and finished 
efforts. 

The very many warm friends and ad- 
mirers of Epwin Boora were sorely dis- 
appointed by the abrupt termination of 
his engagement at Winter Garden, from 
which so much genuine pleasure had 
been anticipated. He had appeared only 
afew nights, during which the public 
had remarked a great change in him, 
when the sudden death of his wife called 
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him away, sad and heavy-hearted. For- 
merly an actress herself, and subse- 
quently so closely identified with one 
of our most studious and finished trage- 
dians—her death seems like a public 
loss, and universal sympathy is felt for 
the bereaved husband. 

Miss Mary Provosr succeeded him, 
and has appeared in ‘Nell Gwynne,’ 
‘Lucie D’ Arville,’ ‘Love,’ and ‘The Fe- 
male Gambler.’ An actress of no in- 
considerable merit, and one who might 
excel in gay, rollicking comedy —as her 
Nell Gwynne testifies — she seems to 
have an unconquerable passion for the 
most intense sensational school, and has 
lost more friends than she has made, it 
is to be feared, by prostituting her talents 
upon such plays as those named, which, 
with the exception of the first, are 
trashy in the extreme. Of ‘ Lucie 
D’Arville,’ as translated by Miss Pro- 
vost, we may say that it is unfit for 
representation. Mr. L. P. Barrerr and 
Miss Apa Cuirton are both attracting 
attention at this establishment, and Mr. 
Daviner, who serves the funny dish in 
a manner quite irresistible, is a prime 
favorite. 

Miss Bateman’s departure from Nis- 
L0’s, after a triumphant engagement and 
flattering benefit, was keenly ,felt, but 
Mr. Wueatty has done his best to make 


good her loss by the introduction of Mr. . 


Peter and Miss Carouine Ricuries in 


‘Satanella, or the Power of Love,’ an ~ 


operatic, spectacular drama, attributed 
to Batre. The play itself is of course 
quite ordinary, depending for its interest 
upon artistic tableaux, gorgeous scenic 
effects, picturesque costumes, and the 
singing of Miss Ricurnes, who is really 
a charming songstress, as well as a fine 
actress. The ballet, led by Mile. An- 
NETTA GALLETTI, is better than New- 
York is often favored with; and Mr. 
Ricuines, Mr. and Mrs. SHewetu, Mons. 
Marzetmi, and Mrs. Cuanrrau make the 
most of their respective rdles, Mr. 
WHEATLY promises another spectacle of 
a similar character to his patrons at an 
early day. 
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‘The Fair One with the Golden 
Locks,’ alias Mrs. Joun Woop, proved 
to be attractive at Laura Kerene’s, as 
was shown by the crowds that flocked 
thither nightly. Mrs. Woop is a clever, 
albeit somewhat coarse, actress, and with 
funny songs, and occasional sharp hits, 
makes endurable what otherwise would 
be excessively stupid. Miss Emma Tay- 
Lor, well known to the habitues of this 
theatre, and more recently connected 
with Laura Keene's travelling com- 
pany, met with a severe accident on the 
stage at Hartford, which caused her 
death but a few days ago. She left 
many real friends, both in and out of 
the profession, to mourn her loss. 

The semi-weekly performances of the 
talented French Dramatic Company at 
Nrsto’s Saloon continue to attract 
recherché audiences, and a French 
theatre seems likely to become a per- 
manent fixture in the metropolis. Among 
the plays recently produced is ‘ Les Pat- 
tes de Mouche,’ the original of ‘ Hen- 
riette,’ which has proved so attractive 
at W ALLACK’s. 

At the Brooklyn Academy Mr. E. L. 
Davenport, Mr. J. W. Watwack, Jr., 
and Miss Matimpa Heron have been 
giving a series ‘of performances. The 
concert season has been, on the whole, 
well sustained. The private subscrip- 
tion concert for the benefit of a gen- 
tleman known in the musical world, 
which was to have taken place at the 
house of Dr. Warp, but was eventually 
given at Irving Hall, attracted a splendid 
concourse of the beauty and fashion of 
the imperial city. Cartorra Parti’s 
‘farewell,’ previous to her departure for 
England, at the same house, to which 
GortscHALK lent the charm of his pres- 
ence and the beauty of his touch, was 
doubtless as much a pecuniary success 
as it was assuredly an artistic one. 

We are promised a new series of the 
GorrscnaLk Concerts, to take place at 
Irving Hall in April, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Srrakoscn. Meanwhile, 
GorTTscHALK will provincialize. 

The last Artists’ Reception of the 
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season, which took place at Dod- 
worth’s studio building, Fifth Avenue, 
on the thirteenth of March, was both 
artistically and sociably very success- 
ful. 

A work on ethnology, which promises 
to be of considerable interest, is now in 
the press of Mr. Scripner. It is en- 
titled, ‘ The Races of the Old World; or 
a Manual of Ethnology,’ by C. L. Brace. 
It gives the latest views of the best Eu- 
ropean authorities on the subject, and 
discusses the question of Egyptian chro- 
nology. 

Harper’s ‘Pictorial History of the 
Rebellion,’ giving portraits of war cele- 
brities, maps, plans, and views of bat- 
tles, to be published in numbers of 
twenty-four folio pages each — price 
twenty-five cents — promises to attain 
considerable popularity. 

‘The Pioneer Boy, and How He Be- 
came President,’ by W. M. Tuayer, pub- 
lished by Waker, Wis & Co., traces 
the career of Mr. Lixcotn from the back- 
woods to the White House, and the ma- 
terial is said to have been derived from 
the most authentic sources. This is the 
first ‘life’ of ‘Honest Abe’ we have 
heard of. 

Mr. W. H. Powe tt has received the 
order for the portrait of General Mc- 
CLELLAN, voted by the New-York Cor- 
poration. This artist painted the picture 
of General ANDERSON which hangs in the 
Governor’s Room. 

The collection known as that of ‘The 
International Art Institution’ was re- 
cently sold at the old Dusseldorf Gal- 
lery, and brought good prices, the por- 
trait of Humpoxpr realizing fifteen hun- 
dred dollars. 

The Derby Gallery is again open to 
the public. It includes many pictures 
exhibited before, and some new ones of 
tolerable merit. 

‘The Reception of the Nun’ is the 
name of a picture by Mr. Were, (which 
was commenced as far back as 1826, 
while the artist was in Rome,) now at- 
tracting attention at Gourm’s Gallery ; 
so also is the picture ‘Sunset on the 
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Coast of Maine,’ by Mr. ALexaNnDER 
Wvst, on exhibition at Mr. Scnavs’ 
gallery. Its title is a misnomer, but it 
is, nevertheless, of considerable power 
and promise. A Welsh landscape and 
Swiss scene, by Paut Weser, in the 
same gallery, are worthy of remark. 

The Artists’ Reception at Brooklyn 
during the past month was the last of 
the season, and passed off with the usual 
amount of écldt. 


FOREIGN. 


‘Life in the South from the Com- 
mencement of the War, by a Blockaded 
British Subject,’ is the title of a book 
in two volumes, announced for publica- 
tion in London; as also a magazine de- 
voted to the science of botany, to be 
entitled, ‘The Journal of Botany, Brit- 
ish and Foreign.’ 

There appear at present in Paris five 
hundred and seventy-six journals and 
periodicals; among them, fifty Moni- 
teurs. There is a ‘ Moniteur de la 
Coiffure,’ a ‘Moniteur de la Cordon- 
nerie,’ etc. There is also a ‘Journal 
des Commissaires de Police,’ and a 
‘Journal de la Gendarmerie.’ 

The title of Mr. Cuartes Reape’s 
new novel, the serial publication of 
which will soon be commenced in ‘ All 
the Year Round,’ is ‘ Very Hard Cash.’ 

Baron Marocuerti’s statue of the 
Duke of Wetiineton, to be erected 
at Strathfieldsaye, is to be placed upon 
the capital (Corinthian) of bronze, of a 
monolithic granite shaft that weighs 
twenty tons, and is thirty feet high; 
beneath this is a square plinth of granite 
with moulded ornaments. This will be 
nine feet six inches high, seven feet 
square, and weighing forty-five tons. 
This plinth rests upon another, also of 
granite, twelve feet square and six feet 
high. Lowest of all comes a base in 
three steps of granite, thirty feet square 
on the ground plan. sik 

The great success of the London season 
in history is ‘Eothen’ Kinglake’s long- 
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looked for ‘Invasion of the Crimea,’. a 
second edition of which has been issued. 

Mr. Leonarp Wyon is engaged upon 
a medal to be struck in commemoration 
of the marriage of the Prince of Wales 
and Princess of Denmark. It will be in 
gold, silver, and bronze. 

The resident artists, comprising the 
Liverpool Academy, have determined for 
the present to discontinue their annual 
exhibition, after it has existed for forty 
years. This interruption may be but 
temporary, as was that which occurred 
in 1833. 

An English writer suggests a remedy 
for the expense of keeping accounts for 
the, few letters sent through the post- 
office which are not pre-paid, to which 
we call the attention of our own Post- 
master General. The present absurd 
custom of not forwarding unpaid letters 
ought no longer to be tolerated by the 
public. The system he suggests has 
very recently been introduced on the 
continent. In France a special stamp 
has just been issued for unpaid or in- 
sufficiently paid letters. It is inscribed 
‘Postes-Chiffre taxe, 10 (or 15) cen- 
times & percevoir,’ that is, ‘to be paid on 
delivery.’ The Bavarian Post-Office has 
a similar stamp. 

Another instalment of the civilization 
of Western Europe has been adopted in 
Turkey, news of which will be especially 
interesting to a large class of collectors. 
The Moslems have begun to use postage- 
stamps; being the last, we believe, of 
European nations to avail themselves of 
these useful articles. These new Turk- 
ish stamps are of four different colors ; 
but as the Mohammedan religion forbids 
the taking of portraits, or representation 
of the human form, they bear a fae- 
simile of the Sultan’s signature, instead 
of his effigy. 

The veteran explorer, Mr. Stuart, has. 
arrived at Adelaide, after having crossed 
the continent to Van Diemen’s Gulf at a 
point on the coast thirty miles east of 
Cape Hotham. It took him and his 
party six weeks to cut through the 
dense scrub which stopped him in the 
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November of last year. North of this 
they came on fine rivers and beautiful 
country, both pastoral and agricultural, 
with many auriferous indications at in- 
tervals. Water was abundant, and hot 
winds unknown. Mr. Srvarr pushed 
across alone from Van Diemen’s Gulf to 
the Gulf of Carpentaria; and it is stated 
that hardship and anxiety have so ex- 
hausted him, that absolute rest is essen- 
tial to his restoration. 

‘Pompeii,’ says a. London journal, 
‘has awakened a greater interest than 
usual by a very important discovery re- 
cently made. The workmen a few days 
since were excavating about ten feet be- 
neath the soil in a little street behind the 
‘Postribolo,’ lately brought to light, when 
suddenly they came on a mass of coins 
and jewels. Orders were given to con- 
tinue the operation with the greatest 
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precaution, and after two hours’ work 
the perfect form of a man was discover- 
ed, petrified, in the ashes, stretched at 
full length. The flesh was dried up, but 
the skeleton was entire. Fearful of ac- 
cident in taking up these interesting re- 
mains, Signor Froretu1, the director, 
ordered the form of this quondam citi- 
zen of Pompeii to be taken in plaster ; 
and the operation succeeded completely, 
with the exception of two fragments of 
the arm and the leg, against which lapilli, 
instead of ashes, had come in contact. 
The impression has been taken with 
remarkable precision—the hair, the 
moustaches, the folds of the garment, 
and even the dress of the legs and feet, 
being perfect. It is a discovery of the 
greatest importance in archeology, and 
great merit is due to Signor Fiore. for 
his vigilance and attention.’ 


BOOKS 


PvusLisHEeD IN THE Unitep States From Fesruary 10rn, 1863, ro Marcn 12rn, 
1863, with THE Price or EACH Book ATTACHED. 


(Continued from last month's issue.) 


Prepared for the KNICKERBOCKER, by WALTER Low, 823 Broadway, New-York, 


AnpERSEN: The Ice-Maiden; and other Tales. 
By Hans Christian Andersen, Translated 
by Fanny Fuller. 75. 


Avugueryr: The Iron Furnace; or, Slavery and 
Secession. By John H. Aughey, a Refugee 
from Mississippi. 1.00. 


CoacrsHatL: Stories of Frontier Adventure, 
in the South and West. By William T. 
Coggeshall. 1.00. 


Cummine: The Great Consummation. The 
Millennial Rest; or, the World as it will 
be. By the Rev. John Cumming. 1.00. 


Dritte: Tactics; or, Cupid in Shoulder- 
Straps. A West- Point Love Story. By 
Hearton Drille, U.S.A. 1.00. 


Fisner: The Trial of the Constitution. By 
Sidney George Fisher. 8vo, muslin, 2.00. 


Fonsianque: The Tangled Skein. By Al- 
bany Fonblanque. 50. 


Hackett: Notes, Criticisms, and Correspond- 
ence upon Shakspeare’s Plays and Actors. 


By James Henry Hackett. 1.50. 


Hamitton, etc.: The Sunday-Evening Book. 
Short Papers for Family Reading. By 
James Hamilton, D.D.; A. P. Stanley, 
D.D.; John Eadie, D.D.; Rev. Thomas 
Binney ; Rev. J. R. Macduff. 50. 


Hamitton: A Morning Beside the Lake of 
Galilee. By James Hamilton, D.D., F.L.S. 
40. 


Hirre.: The Resources of California: Com- 
prising Agriculture, Mining, Geography, 
Climate, Eoamune, etc., and the Past 
and Future Development of the State. 
By John 8. Hittel. 1.50. 


Hotty: Holly’s Country Seats: Containing 
Lithographic Designs for Cottages, Villas, 
Mansions, etc., with their accompanying 
Out - Buildings ; also, Country Churches, 
City Buildings, Railway - Stations, etc. 
By Henry Hudson Holly. 3.00. 


Huco: The Battle of Waterloo. By Victor 
Hugo. 25. 


Jon«k1n: Political Fallacies: an Examination 
of the False Assumptions, and Refutation 
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of the Sophistical Reasonings which have 
brought on this Civil War. By George 
Junkin. 1.00. 


Lasoutaye: Why the North cannot accept 
of Separation. By Edouard Laboulaye, 
Professor in the College of France. 15. 


Letanp: Sun-Shine in Thought. By Charles 
Godfrey Leland. 1.00. 


Livermore: An Historical Research respect- 
ing the Opinions of the Founders of the 
Republic, on Negroes as Slaves, as Citi- 
zens, and as Soldiers. By George Liver- 
more. 1.00. 


Macteop: Parish Papers. By Norman Mac- 
leod, D.D. 1.25. 


Norr: Sketches of the War: a Series of Let- 
ters to the North Moore Street School of 
New-York. By Charles C. Nott. 75. 


Paez: Wild Scenes in South-America ; or, 
Life in the Llanos of Venezuela. By Don 
Ramon Paez. 1.75. 


Puities: Above her Station. The Story of 
a Young Woman’s Life. By Mrs. Herman 
Philips, from the Original of Maria Mathu- 
sius. 1.00. 


Sanzape: Garret Van Horn; or, the Beggar 
on Horseback. By John 8. Sanzade. 1.25. 


SritteE: Northern Interests and Southern In- 
dependence a Plea for United Action. By 
Charles J. Stille. 16. 
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Tarn: Arbitrary Arrests in the South; or, 
Scenes from the Experience of an Alabama 
Unionist. By R. 8. Tharin, A.M., a Native 
of Charleston, 8. C.; for thirty years a Re- 
sident of the Cotton States, and common- 
ly known in the West as ‘The Alabama 
Refugee.’ 1.00. 


Turnitt: I will be a Soldier. A Book for 
Boys. By Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. 75. 


YerRintTon: Report of the Case of George C. 
Hersey. Indicted for the Murder of Betsey 
Frances Tirrell, before the Supreme Judi- 
cial Court of Massachusetts. 1.25. 


Wesster: The Army and Navy Pocket Dic- 
tionary. By William G. Webster. 1.00. 


Woop: The Foggy Night at Offord. A 
Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood. Author of 
‘ East - Lynne,’ ‘ Earl’s Heirs,’ ‘ Verner’s 
Pride,’ etc. 25. 

Sermons Preached at the Church of St. Paul 
the Apostle, New-York, during the Year 
1862. 1.00. 

The Problem of American Destiny Solved by 
Science and History. 50. 

The National Almanac, and Annual Record 
for the Year 1863. 1.00. 

Theory and Art of Penmanship. A Manual 
for ‘Teachers: containing a full Statement 
of Payson, Dunton, and Scribner’s celebrat- 
ed Method of Teaching. 88. 

Three Years in Chili. 75. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wanperincs or A Beauty; a Tale of the Real 
and the Ideal. By Mrs. Epwin James. Carle- 
ton, Publisher. 


We have here what is supposed to be 
the history of a beauty — Evetyn Trav- 
ers by name — told by her schoolfellow. 
The first half-dozen chapters of the book 
relate to her girlhood and first marriage, 
and afford us a variety of pictures of 
English country-life, and some not un- 
amusing sketches of character. Not 
long after the marriage alluded to, we 
find the heroine a young widow, and 
are introduced to a drawing-room at the 
Court of St. James’s. The author likes 
movement, and we next follow her 
to Florence and Naples, and _ thence 
through Switzerland; finding ourselves 
entertained, meanwhile, with animated 
descriptions of scenery and society by 
the way. An entire chapter is devoted 
to Rossini, of whom the writer speaks 


as a personal acquaintance. We have 
said enough to show that the story is 
mainly drawn from actual experience. 
Although there is a large amount of de- 
scriptive matter in the work, we have 
a vein of sentiment and some strong 
love-passages running through it; and 
there is a sustained interest which car- 
ries the reader pleasantly along. To- 
wards the end of the volume the scene 
changes to the United States, and we 
find the leading dramatis persone hit- 
off in the Fifth Avenue Hotel. The 
characters are well contrasted, and con- 
siderable power of portraiture is dis- 
played in depicting them. We have 
an English baronet, an Italian hero, and 
an interesting blonde played off against 
each other. The baronet is ‘a bad style 
of Englishman,’ whose description may 
easily be recognized by some in New- 
York; but there is one Recivatp Me. 
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vite, another Englishman, who has all 
the redeeming virtues. Few will read 
this book without recognizing its fideli- 
ty to nature, and none without admit- 
ting that it is the work of an accom- 
plished and talented woman. It has for 
its frontispiece an engraved portrait of 
the author, who is, if we are not mis- 
taken, herself the real heroine. 


Satome, THE Davueuter oF Heropras. A 
Dramatic Poem. Putnam, Publisher. 
Tue art of writing a dramatic poem, 

consistently and well, is a rare gift ; and 
so many have attempted such composi- 
tions, and failed, that an example to the 
contrary is refreshing, and particularly 
in these busy days and piping times of 
war, when the still small voice of litera- 
ture is drowned by the bray of trum- 
pets. The Scriptural passage upon 
which the poem before us is founded, 
reads thus: 

‘But when Heronp’s birthday was kept, 
the daughter of Hrropias danced before 
them, and pleased Herop. Whereupon he 
promised with an oath to give her whatso- 
ever she would ask. And she, being before 
instructed of her mother, said, Give me here 
Joun Baprtist’s head in’a charger. And the 
king was sorry: nevertheless, for the oath’s 
sake, and them which sat with him at meat, 
he commanded it to be given her.’ 


The poem opens with a vision of Joun 
THE Baptist, after which Satome enters 
his dungeon with a reverential air, and 
speaks. 

The scene soon changes to King 
Herop’s palace. Seated on his throne, 
beside _Herop1as, Herop, whose physi- 
cal beauty transcended that of common 
mortals, receives the homage of his cap- 
tains, lords, and courtiers. 

Satome kneels before the King, and 
Herop pledges his kingly oath to grant 
her whatever boon she craves. 

In the next scene — the garden of the 
palace —two noble Romans are intro- 
duced, Sextus and Antonius; the lat- 
ter a man of years, a warrior of many 
scars. Sextus is a warm, impassioned 
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lover, with implicit faith in his betroth- 
ed; sensuous it may be, but grand in 
his munificent wealth of humanity. The 
dialogue between the two Romans sufli- 
ciently betrays the antagonism of their 
characters. The cynical Antonius is 
discovered by his confession, which 
overflows with acrimony against wo- 
man. He seeks to poison the mind of 
Sextus, but without avail. Anronivs 
makes his exit in a most discontented 
frame of mind. 

The character of Hrropras is master- 
ly in its intense wickedness. We have 
here all the latent nature of the woman 
laid bare, whose life-passion is no longer 
love but revenge; revealed by her own 
voluntary confession. Revenge on her 
husband, for leaving her, in the dawr of 
her young life, in her plenitude of beau- 
ty and love; revenge on Heron, the 
Apollo, for haying won her love, and 
then taunted her; and revenge on Joun 
Tur Baptist, the insensate object of her 
devotion. Love, the life-passion of wo- 
man, is changed to the bitter gall of re- 
venge. Even her mother’s love is but 
the vehicle of the woman’s revenge. 
She would sacrifice her offspring rath- 
er than not drain the intoxicating cup, 
fraught not with lethe but madness. 

If Satome is good, it is because she 
has been left to follow the dictates of 
her own better nature, and has arriy- 
ed at womanhood without her mother’s 
counsels. But Herropras would now 
assert her maternal authority ; she 
would teach her daughter to devote 
her life to revenge on man. At this 
the pure and gentle spirit of Satome 
revolts, as at the embrace of a serpent. 
Herop1s, baffled in her sophistry, next 
essays a finer key. Human love is 
strong, and Satome’s love for Sextus 
is strong as life itself. Next to that 
is the reverential love with which she 
regards Joun THE Baptist. But now 
Heropias demands of her, with all the 
authority of a parent, and all the impa- 
tience of a spirit that has staked all of 
life upon one single die: ‘Give me King 
Herop’s oath!’ 
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Satome’s sense of right, her gentle 
womanly nature, her pure friendship for 
Joun THE Baptist, are each overborne 
by the fierce threat of Heropras to 
sacrifice the life of Sexrus the moment 
she refuses. And Sextus is even now 
in the palace-garden, surrounded by the 
invisible myrmidons of Heropras, ready 
to seize upon him when she places the 
fatal signal at her window. 

SaLoME is a woman; a fond, loving 
woman. It is impossible for her to 
sacrifice her heart’s idol, and Hrropras 
triumphs. Yet, fearful that Sarome, 
while proffering her request to Hrrop 
with her pallid lips, may by her manner 
unask the petition her words utter, He- 
ropras bids her write it upon her tablets. 

The aged Jew, with prophetic eye, fore- 
sees the future; and in the strains of 
an improvisatore, predicts woes un- 
told upon the inhabitants, for sins un- 
precedented. 

Heroptas, with the head of Jonn THE 
Baptist! We can imagine nothing more 
horrible than this luxury of human re- 
venge. As Heropras now presses the 
pale lips, which in life had ever scorned 
her, a voice utters: ‘Go to thy place!’ 

The next scene reveals Satome in 
a wood, seeking that sympathy with 
nature that her wounded spirit craves. 
She apostrophizes Derry, and the voice 
of Jesus calls to her, and assures her of 
forgiveness. She is consoled. 

The poem is well constructed, and 
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abounds in skilful delineation of char- 
acter; and there are passages we could 
select, which are worthy to rank with 
some of the best descriptions in 
Bailey’s ‘Festus.’ 


Tae Master. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 
Boston: Walker, Wise and Company. 


Tus is a story in which ‘ the charac- 
ters are mostly musical people; and the 
interest centres among a class of the 
community rarely brought thus pro- 
minently forward.’ The plot is simple, 
and the incidents are not of a very thrill- 
ing, though somewhat ¢rilling order. 
The unaffected simplicity of the author’s 
style makes the book pleasant reading to 
those whose profession or tastes are mu- 
sical. But the mere novel - reader, ac- 
customed to the sensation-stories of the 
day, will find little in it to enchain at- 
tention, or laugh or cry over; although 
the question to marry, or not to marry, 
is more or less debated upon, and pros- 
pective matrimony is a theme which is 
never without interest. 


We have received from Messrs. Hau 
and Son the following pieces of new 
music : 

LittLe Wit.ie’s Grave, a pretty ballad ; 
Deux Mazurkas, and the Dolphin’s Gam- 
bol for the piano; Marretra, Polka Ma- 
zurka; and La Primavera, (aria,) the 
words in English and Italian. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


WE are becoming wonderfully recon- 
ciled to a long war, and its countless 
horrors and disasters. We are habitu- 
ated to sensation deeds, and to sensation 
news without deeds ; and our craving for 
excitement is rather increased than di- 
minished' by the events which are pass- 
ing daily into history. It would seem 


as if we shared in the general and rap- 
idly increasing inflation incident to a 
paper-currency, and had a strong natu- 
ral desire to have our feelings worked 
up to the intensely emotional point, and 
that we thirst equally for tales of blood 
and scenes of pleasure. Yet we grieve but 
little over the sacrifice of life on the na- 
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tion’s battle-fields, and the destruction 
of our material interests by the war we 
are waging, from the Atlantic sea-board 
to Arkansas, and Virginia to the Gulf. 
Why should we sit down and brood 
over the terrible spectacle of a grand 
fratricidal conflict ? let us rather drown 
care in gayety. Nero fiddled while 
Rome was burning. What to us are the 
groans of the dying, and the two hun- 
dred thousand who have sunk into pre- 
mature graves, while fighting for their 
flag, what the hundred thousand widows 
and orphans that crowd the land? What 
if national bankruptcy and commercial 
ruin sooner or later do overtake us ? let 
us be merry while we can. Let us 
squander our new-found wealth, and 
dance over the graves of our fallen de- 
fenders. While our soldiers are laying 
down their lives under the enemy’s fire, 
and the hardships of camp -life, let us 
recline in the lap of luxury, and cultivate 
our costly tastes to the verge of effemi- 
nacy. These would appear to be the 
articles of our creed, judging by the 
present aspect of society in our midst; 
for never were we more extravagant in 
the purchase of elegant superfluities, 
and in the gratification of our sybaritic 
desires. We have little heed for the 
future, and our watchword is, ‘ Every 
man for himself, and Gop for us all.’ 
Where are we drifting to? isa thought 
which seldom occurs to us; indeed we 
carefully shut our eyes to reflection. 
We leave the war in a great measure to 
take care of itself, and happily resign 
ourselves to the guidance of any des- 
potism that may exist, feeling sanguine 
that our ultimate success is certain, and 
that the restoration of- the grand old 
Union is only a matter of time. We 
are nationally the most patient and easi- 
ly led people in the world, and the least 
disposed to quarrel with the acts of our 
rulers. And we have rulers. Govern- 
ment by the people is for the time being 
practically non-existent in the United 
States, and the President here has more 
absolute power than ALEXANDER has in 
Russia, or Napotzon in France. May 
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he use it well! But we look at the dark 
clouds drifting ominously over the poli- 
tical sky with cheerful rather than ear- 
nest eyes, and many among us actually 
dread the approach of the time when 
this unhappy struggle will be brought to 
a close; for they have a wholesome fear 
of the financial and commercial collapse 
which will assuredly supervene, and in- 
gulf many of those who now revel in 
the height of a fictitious prosperity in 
ruin. Meanwhile we disport in the ge- 
nial atmosphere of ball-rooms, opera- 
houses, theatres, and wherever else we 
can enjoy our butterfly lives. Those of 
us who have made fortunes out of the 
Government, however unfairly, are in 
no wise troubled with remorse, but 
would fain fatten still more on the sin- 
ews of our bleeding country. There is 
a sad lack of patriotism here and there 
among us. Weare a miracle of reck- 
lessness, and unscrupulous beyond con- 
viction — whenever we have a chance 
to replenish our private purses out of 


the public Treasury. 

The contrast between a sublime strug- 
gle, on the one hand, and paltry, unpa- 
triotic scheming, empty frivolity and 
idle gayety on the other, would be ex- 
ceedingly droll but for the vastness of 
the consequences which lie hidden in 


the future. It will be well for us to re- 
member, as we are borne along on the 
full tide of pleasure, drinking our full 
share of the wine of life as we go, that 
there is a volcano beneath us, and that 
we shall have a big bill to pay some day, 
and that perhaps sooner than we expect. 


The Anagram Club. 


‘Dear Knick: In a certain neighborhood, 
‘way down South in Maryland,’ a neighbor- 
hood that is perhaps too deeply tinctured 
with ‘ rebel affinities,’ but where at least the 
ladies are accomplished and lovely, and the 
society remarkable for its esprit and refine- 
ment, there exists what might be denomi- 
nated an ‘ Anagram Club.’ Before the war, 
the éite of the neighborhood used once a 
week to meet one another in those in- 
formal and charming festivities known as 
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‘sociables.’ But since the war broke out, 
these parties have ceased, until a short time 
ago, when they were redrganized by cer- 
tain public-spirited young ladies, to whom no 
difficulties. were insuperable. Necessarily, 
however, a great change had to be made in 
the conduct of them, for there were no 
young men; all had gone to the war. The 
ladies, of course, could not enjoy themselves 
with the other sex unrepresented, conse- 
quently they drafted the middle-aged, the 
married, and the old men into the service; 
and to fit that service to the capacity of these 
sedate gallants, a corresponding alteration has 
been made in the usual programme for the 
evening. The dances are limited to six at 
each meeting ; the lancers, the reel, and all 
other energetic performances, particularly 
all pas de deux, have been banished ; chess- 
boards and whist-tables are regular appa- 
nages of each celebration ; and besides, at 
the suggestion of a reverend gentleman of 
venerable character, who is used to sanction 
the meetings with his presence, certain ‘ in- 
tellectual amusements’ have been introduc- 
ed into the programme. The chief of these 
is that which induces me to’ style these ‘ so- 
ciablists’ the ‘Anagram Club’—it is a 
rule of the order, that each member shall 
present at each meeting, an anagram of his 
or her composition. These are handed in to 
a standing committee, and, if approved, are 
read aloud in the course of the evening. 

‘Not long since I was present at one of 
the meetings, and was much amused at the 
interest the ladies took in this part of the 
performances, and the hearty applause they 
vouchsafed to all that met their approval. 
These anagrams are permitted to be made 
upon all subjects, and many that I heard, 
applicable to persons present, must have 
contained happy hits, if I may judge by the 
écldt with which they were welcomed. Some 
had a political bearing, and, without being 
offensive, dealt shrewd blows at the failings, 
peccadilloes and crimes of the dominant 
party. I subjoin some specimens of these, 
which are curious as samples of a species of 
word - practice long abandoned, but which 
was at one time considered to be the very 
‘alchemy of wit.’ 

‘The first one emanated from a young 
lady, who, asking permission to add an e to 
the name of a distinguished person, gave us 
the following : 

Frermont: O ferment / 
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insinuating an attempt to rise less by desert 
than by agitation. 

‘Second, The reverend gentleman afore- 
said, who acted as chairman upon this occa- 
sion, by various: signs gave us to understand 
that we were indebted to him for the follow- 
ing Scriptural anagram : 

Tue Hon. Mister Apranam Lincotn: Oh! 
in comes Balaam in the North. 


‘Third. A serious-looking gentleman, who, 
as I understood, had a son imprisoned in 
Fort Lafayette, thus took occasion to convey 
his opinion of certain dogmas ventilated by 
our Secretary of State : 


THe HicHer Laws or Honorasite WIL- 
t1AM H. Sewarp: Will Honor reward the 
high walls? O base his fame! 


‘Fourth. The next, which emanated from 
a plump and comfortable - looking young 
widow, struck me as conveying in a tone of 
good-natured satire, a very depreciatory 
opinion of our financial chief’s success in 
providing the ‘ sinews of war :’ 
Hon. 8. P. Coase, THE MONIED SECRETARY: 

He has not created specie moneys. 


‘Fifth. The fifth anagram, proposed by a 
fiery-eyed demoiselle, of great beauty, and 
quite a CuarLorte-Corpay air, was the most 
successful (in point of applause) of all that 
were read : 


GenerRaL Ben. Butier, U. 8. A.: Brute! 
earn large abuse ! 


‘Sixth. A gentleman, fat, florid, and of 
extremely testy appearance, his manner not 
belying his looks, being called upon, re- 
marked snappishly that he had tried and 
tried in vain, and considered it a monstrous 
waste of time ; however, he supposed he 
must do something to oblige the women, 
whereupon he read the following : 


Rapican Executives: TZhieve / 


D —— (excuse !) rascalitie ! 
which done he popped hastily into his seat 
again, as if ashamed of himself— doubtless 
with good reason. 
‘The next two anagrams were not very 
note-worthy, but may still be subjoined : 


THESE 


Stwon CaMERON; or, man’s income. 
Hon. Horace Greetty: He! O holy ne- 
gro race! 


‘To my intense astonishment and dismay, 
the next person called upon was myself, a 
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stranger, unaccustomed to such things, to- 
tally unnotified and unprepared! I stam- 
mered out my excuses, but none would be 
admitted. The alternative of an anagram 
was a—song! I never could sing; so, 
finally, inspired by the occasion, stimulated 
by the bright eyes around me, I flung forth 
the following, the best anagram of the even- 
ing, extempore as it was: 


Notice TO THE ADMINISTRATION: Try diet 
rations —no ‘tic’ here ! 

‘Isn’t it good? I’m going again, and 

the next time I’ll be better prepared. More 


anon, dear Knick, from yours faithfully, 
* POLIO.’ 


‘Wet,’ said Smrrn, ruefully, when 
the thaw set in, ‘the sleighing is all 
over.’ 

Jones considered for a moment, and 
then replied: ‘Oh! yes, in New-York ; 
but go to the seat of war, they are 
sleighing (slaying) there all the time.’ 

‘How witty you are!’ responded 
Smiru. 


N. B. — He is a member of one of the 
most universally flourishing families in 
the world. His baptismal appellative is 
Jonny, and he is to be found — in the 
Directory. 


Died in the PBospital. 


BY LIEUT. EGBERT PHELPS, U.S.A. 


Deap in the harness! faithful soldier sleep ! 
Green wave the willow o’er thy lowly bed, 
While thy proud country shall thy memory 
keep 
Forever bright among her heroes dead. 


Forth to the battle when the days were dread, 
And treason’s leaguered bands were strong 
and bold ; 
Thy form went down with firm and martial 
tread, 
Soon to return, but stiff, and stark, and 
cold. 


Ab! well we know thy wish had been to die, 
With the last notes of Freedom’s battle- 
hymn; 
Thy dirge Columbia’s pealing battle-cry, 
Thy meed the fame that ages cannot dim. 
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But yet not less the fame that gleams for 
those, 

Whom fell disease strikes all too quickly 
down, 

Than for the few who, battling with the foes, 

Snatch from the grasp of death their laurel 
crown. 


Thou art not dead ! for still thy spirit speaks 
From out the grave where cold the body 
lies ; 
And still in trumpet tones its warning breaks, 
Bidding the freeman and the patriot rise. 


Ten thousand voices such as thine, addressed 
To us, the living, from the mouldering 
tomb, 
Now wake an echo in Columbia’s breast 
That shall not die for ages yet to come. 


Ay! wake an echo whose sepulchral tones 
Shall make earth tremble to her inmost 
core, 
Sounding the knell of systems and of thrones, 
Starting the nations like the earthquake’s 
roar. 


Black darkness hovers o’er thy native land, 
Red ruin stalks unfettered forth the while; 
Foul treason grasps the fratricidal brand, 
And hurls her torch at Freedom’s massive 
pile. 


But high above the darkly brooding cloud, 
The patriot’s eye, with wisdom’s vision 
keen, 
Sees the bright day-spring that shall lift the 
shroud, 
And spread its robe of brightness o’er the 
scene. 


In this same spirit that has nerved thine arm 

Now lies our refuge —this the giant power 

That still shall shield our heritage from harm, 

And lift the shadow from the gloomiest 
hour. 


Old playmate! comrade of my boyhood’s 
prime, 
Few years have flown since we were boys 
together ; 
And little dreamed we in that halcyon time 
That ties like these would soon be snap- 
ped forever. 


That olden band is scattered far and wide, 
And some are slumbering in the arms of 
death, 
And some float high on fortune’s curling 
tide — 
But thou alone hast won the martyr’s 
wreath. | 
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But more may bleed ere yet the strife be 
done, 
And white-robed peace may claim her own 
again ; 
Happy if, rescued from oblivion, 
Their names shall live among the myriad 
slain. 


And if we fall, ah! may our memories be 
As fondly cherished as we cherish thine! 
And tears as heartfelt as we shed for thee 
Bedew the shaft that marks each lowly 
shrine. 


Ay! if we fall, what ringing words are these 
To crush the warrior’s wreath of earthly 
fame ! 
Wealth, honor, glory, are but vanities, 
The patriot soldier’s meed is all we claim. 


Souvenirs of a Signal-Ofieer — Armp 
of the Potomac. 


THE CAMP OF INSTRUCTION. 

‘In the winter of 1861, when the Grande 
Armée occupied its cantonments beside the 
Potomac, there was issued to each brigadier 
an order from the general head-quarters, di- 
recting that he detail from his brigade three 
officers of the grade of lieutenants, to report 
to’ the Signal - Officer of the United States 
Army, at Washington; such officers to be 
selected with regard to their intelligence, 
bravery, and the usual etceteras. At the ap- 
pointed time, the Signal-Office in Washing- 
ton was crowded with representatives from 
the numerous brigades of the Army of the 
Potomac. All received the order to repair to 
the Signal Camp of Instruction, located on 
the heights overlooking Georgetown. And 
all these young officers, suddenly united 
from different divisions, wondering and sur- 
mising, proceeded to obey the order. 

‘Mingling with the legion of absentees 
from their regiments, which, in those days 
(before provost-marshals inspired wholesome 
terror) always thronged the streets of the 
Capital, they leisurely sought the scene of 
their future initiation into those mysteries 
whose workings were subsequently to be dis- 
played on many a battle-field. 

‘On the first day of the New - Year — 
1862 —there gathered at the camp, whose 
white Sibley tents picturesquely dotted the 
commanding slopes, a body of young officers 
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chosen from more than sixty different regi- 
ments, and hailing from nearly every loyal 
State in the Union. 

- * As they occupied the level space, in front 
of the quadruple line of tents, engaged in 
questioning the ‘ old settlers,’ and observing 
the newer arrivals, they presented to the eye 
a convention well worthy of notice. The 
red trimmings of the artillery officer con- 
trasted with the plainer blue of the infantry 
line — crossed sabres on the forage-cap of 
one, a jaunty zouave dress setting off the 
form of another, all told of heterogeneous 
elements, and different arms of the service. 
So too with the private soldiers, two from a 
regiment, who accompanied their officers. 
Pouring into the camp they came, now of 
the ‘United States Chasseurs,’ now of the 
‘German Rifles,’ here of the New - York 
Zouaves, there of the Pennsylvania cavalry, 
and yonder of the Maine and Michigan in- 
fantry. Picked from their regiments, the ap- 
pearance of these men, though necessarily 
bizarre, was, in a very great degree, favora- 
ble. Judged by the tests of time and serv- 
ice, they have not belied this appearance. I 
am, however, anticipating. 

‘On the second day this ‘ West-Point’ of 
signal-officers was duly and officially estab- 
lished. In each Sibley were quartered three 
Officers, sent from the same brigade. The 
‘cadets’ were encamped twenty paces in 
the rear of their men, the instructors (offi- 
cers of a former class) twenty paces in rear 
of the cadets, and the tents of the command- 
er and his staff twenty paces further re- 
moved. On the right and left of the staff 
tents were pitched, large ‘ hospital-tents,’ for 
the ‘sections’ or classes. Officers were 
meanwhile admonished to prepare for a 
‘ preliminary examination.’ Memory recalls, 
with intense relish, the sudden fear which 
came upon all, at receipt of this unlooked- 
for intelligence. The groups which gather- 
ed to discuss the news, the surmises as to 
who would pass the ordeal, the mock tests 
of capability to do so, put to each other by 
way of imparting a humorous tone to real 
misgivings ; all these come up to me as 
vividly as though twelve months of cam- 
paigning had not thrown their varied expe- 
riences between them and to-day. But that 
examination, like all others before it, passed 
away, leaving for most of the timid ones the 
opportunity to smile at its supposed terrors. 
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Meanwhile officers were formed into classes, 
men into sections, the classes under officers 
of the ‘old corps,’ the sections commanded 
by some ‘of ours,’ and by sergeants. Dai- 
ly, from ten until twelve, and from two until 
four, the ‘ cadets,’ (I call them such for the 
sake of distinction,) seeking after that wis- 
dom which underlieth the swinging of vari- 
colored flags in opposite directions, throng- 
ed the canvas-temples of learning provided 
for their especial benefit. To each scholar 
was given a slender wand, or baton, being a 
simulated signal -staff, minus the flag, for 
practice. 

‘Many are the stories which have been 
told around the camp-fires of the Peninsula, 
and doubtless at bivouacs in the West and 
South, of the sayings and doings, in former 
times, at this nursery of army signal officers, 
by its fledgelings. Unusual liberty during 
the first weeks of the novitiate was succeed- 
ed gradually by military restraints and mili- 
tary routine. Within fifteen days of the 
commencement of instruction, bugles sound- 
ed the reveille, summoned to guard-mount- 
ing, and marked the various duties of the 
day with their sonorous clangor. The Camp 
of Instruction was inaugurated officially by 
a muster of the enlisted men and officers, 
but socially by a grand punch-brewing, the 
enjoyment of which was further enhanced 
by the singing of appropriate songs, and the 
delivery of timely speeches. On this joyous 
and festive occasion, the ‘feast of reason 
and the flow of soul’ (and spirits) was of a 
nature long to be remembered. There and 
then the bonds of friendship between old 
and new officers of the embryo ‘Signal- 
Corps of the Army’ were firmly cemented. 
The songs of the nation, the commander of 
the army, and the chief of the corps, were 
duly sung, honored, and remembered. ‘ Our 
Cause,’ whose leader, the soldier’s idol, 
seemed a guarantee of success, was cheered 
with a heartiness not to be exceeded. And 
the evening and the morning were the second 
day. Those who formed this jovial gather- 
ing are now widely scattered. Some are 
carrying the flag ‘ where the firing is heard,’ 
down among the bayous and cotton-fields of 
Louisiana ; some have lingered upon that 
scene of glory and misfortune, the Peninsu- 
la; others are following the banners of 
Grant and of Rosecrans, and many more 
move with the veteran and battle-worn col- 
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umns of the Army of the Potomac. In the 
camp the studies were steadily proceeded 
with, although interspersed with countless 
enlivening episodes. We had our Cricu- 
TONS as well as our poets-laureate, our 
Maitres d@ Armes as well as Maestros, and 
in the intervals of our self-application to 
the new system the peculiar talents of each 
were brought to light and exemplified. On 
the greensward swords were crossed (and 
broken) in friendly encounter, or the manie- 
ment du sabre brilliantly displayed by some 
ex - officer of the German armies; while in 
the tents, where the officers most did congre- 
gate, and at the dwelling where thrice daily 
they gathered around the tables that groaned 
with their weight of cheer, the ‘ Signal 
Song’ was duly given by its composer. On 
Sunday mornings there was a formal inspec- 
tion of quarters, after which the suddenly 
very numerous devotees were allowed to at- 
tend the churches of Georgetown and Wash- 
ington. During ‘inspection’ all bottles 
with unorthodox labels became invisible, 
their places being, for the nonce, usurped 
by Army Regulations or Light Infantry Tac- 
tics. In one Sibley, of happy memory, there 
stood in those good old days a glass and 
wicker-covered flask of marvellous dimen- 
sions. In its capacious depths three gallons 
of the juice of the grain lost themselves 
with ease. One of its guardians was the 
poet-laureate, and perchance within the con- 
fines of that mighty flask lay the fons et 
origo of his inspirations. To what unknown 
regions he bore it prior to inspection is, like 
some of the ancient arts, lost knowledge. 
As the night set in, which succeeded to the 
birthday of WasninerTon, along the chain of 
heights in rear of the camp the darkness 
was suddenly lit up by the glare of many 
torches, whose rapid and simultaneous move- 
ments spoke in the language of signals of 
our loyalty to ‘Constitution and Union.’ 
Rockets at the same time leapt into the 
heavens, and Georgetown Heights became 
ablaze with the fiery demonstrations of the 
young ‘corps. In front of the tent of the 
commandant a semi-circle of fires had been 
arranged, and officers and flagmen promis- 
cuously assembled around it, to listen. to 
speeches from the improvised orator of the 
occasion. Whatever these unrecorded ef- 
fusions may have lacked in depth, their 
length and breadth made good the defi- 
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y. Albeit, they were not wanting in 
passages which appealed to the feeling and 
humor of the moment. 

‘Thus passed the birthday of Was#ine- 
ton. As the time stole unconsciously away, 
the days of our lingering at the pleasant 
Camp of Instruction became numbered. The 
grand and final test which was to decide the 
fitness of each one of us, individually, to 
enter the corps, was approaching with the re- 
sistless sweep of a simoom over the Sahara. 
On it came, and each one bent himself to 
the solid ground of his studies, which he 
had before perhaps somewhat contemptuous- 
ly neglected. Applications to visit the ‘ city 
of magnificent distances’ became less fre- 
quent, and the little batons were more vigo- 
rously agitated. A fortnight prior to the ex- 
amination began the real practice, both with 
flags and with torches. Parties, marshalled 
in turn by different instructors, took their 
way over the Long Bridge to the flats be- 
yond it. From these flats messages were 
sent and received to and from the George- 
town Heights. But the day finally arrived. 
The Board was announced to be in session. 
Officers were notified to prepare to be sum- 
moned before it, and no ‘passes’ were 
granted. No more groups, made gorgeous 
by gold lace and bright buttons, sauntered 
over the parade-ground; from the lines of 
tents no longer pealed the loud sounds of 
song and laughter. An occasional orderly, 
sent to summon a candidate for examination, 
or the victim himself arrayed in full auni- 
form, or perhaps a few confident or indiffer- 
ent ones, alone showed themselves. This 
final ordeal has become a matter of the past, 
‘passed’ too by most of the aspirants. It 
may well chance that another band of offi- 
cers to swell the ranks of the corps, and fill 
its vacant places, will assemble at the old 
camp, and add to its store of traditions. 

All, however, that precedes this supposition 
is a faithful record, and the things it hum- 
bly seeks to chronicle are still preserved in 
the memories of those who were at that time 
bound together by that ‘ mystic tie” which 
is common to all signal-officers of the United 
States Army. Among the ‘ Souvenirs of a 
Signal-Officer’ to the Camp of Instruction, 
then, is due the place of honor, the ‘ ad- 
vance.” 
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Mellotti Columbarium. 


‘Dear Knick: Praed’s enigma of ‘Sir 
HiLary’ has puzzled many a brain. In 
the ‘Editor's Table’ of Harprr, some 
years ago, several solutions were given; 
but none, I think, that filled all the requi- 
sitions of the text. I send you herewith 
one of my own; I do not claim it as being 
the right one, but it is as much to the point 
as any I have seen: 


THE ENIGMA. 


‘*Sm Hitary charged at Acrxcourt, 
Sooth! ’t was an awful day! 
And though, in that old age of sport, 
The rufflers of the camp and court 
Had little time to pray, 
*T is said Sir Hitary muttered there 
Two syllables, by way of prayer: 


‘*My first, to all the brave and proud, 
Who see to-morrow’s sun; 
My next, with her cold and quiet cloud, 
To those who find their dewy shroud 
Before to-day’s be done! 
And both, together, to all blue eyes 
That weep when a warrior nobly dies!’’ 


SOLUTION. 


‘*Ununourt, at court, the proud and brave 
Shall win distinguished way ; 
To those whom valor could not save, 
Before we leave their hasty grave 
A tribute tear we pay ; 
While, from weeping, those blue eyes 
Must be,won by courtier’s sighs.’ 
‘*Spreap thy close curtain, love-performing 
night! 
That run-away’s-eyes may wink.’ 
— Romeo and Juliet. 


‘*Run-away's eyes,’ the great stumbling- 
block of commentators, it seems to me 
should read ‘Verona’s eyes.’ The transi- 
tion is very easy, in the crabbed chirogra- 
phy of the period, from ‘ Verona’s eies’ to 
‘runawaies eies;’ and the repeated use of 
the possessive ‘ Verona’s, in this play makes 
it plausible. For example: 


Act. i. se. i.—‘ Verona’s ancient citizens.’ 
“ i. se. ii—* Verona’s summer hath not 
such a flower.’ 
“ iii, sc. iiii—* Without Verona’s walls,’ 
ete. 
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NOTES ON CURRENT EVENTS: FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


A WEDDING IN ENGLAND AND A REVOLUTION 


Tue two public events most talked 
of in Europe, during the past month, 
have been the revolution in Poland, and 
the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
The one is melancholy, the other joy- 
ous; melancholy, because, in all proba- 
bility, the unhappy Poles will reap only 
carnage and defeat; and joyous, for the 
reason, that the marriage of the parties 
concerned is perfectly agreeable to all 
concerned, and that, being royal person- 
ages, they are amply provided with the 
means of living in the style proper to 
their rank. But we are almost tempted, 
as we write, to reverse the order of our 
saying, and view the insurrection of the 
Poles as a joyous event, and that of the 
Prince’s marriage as a melancholy one ; 
for we may see, on the one hand, a 
noble struggle for freedom on the part 
of a down-trodden nationality ; while 
on the other, we have a spectacle which 
contrasts painfully with the poverty and 
misery always prevailing to a terrible ex- 
tent in England, and more particularly 
at the present time in the manufacturing 
districts, owing to the war on our own 
continent. The inequalities of fortune, 
the unequal distribution of wealth, are 
much to be deplored by the philanthro- 
pist, all the world over; and when we 
see royalty, which is supported directly 
by the people, flaunting its pageantry in 
the broad sun-shine of popularity, and 
the face of human woe, penury and de- 
gradation, we cannot but reflect upon 
the docility and loyalty of the starving 
millions upon whose consent that very 
royalty depends for its existence. If 
the wealth of the world was more 
equally divided, there would be far 
less crime and wretchedness; and if 
every throne on earth was sacrificed in 


IN POLAND. 


that equalization, it would be a great 
gain to mankind; for kings are but 
puppets, and they are very expensive. 
While thus speaking, we nevertheless 
give a hearty Gop-speed to the Prince 
of Wales, on the threshold of his mar- 
ried life; and we trust that Alexandra 
of Denmark will prove as worthy of 
him as he isof her. He is a nice young 
man, with a hundred thousand pounds a 
year, (of the public money,) and she is 
all that is desirable. They were mar- 
ried at Windsor Chapel, on the tenth of 
March; and all England, Ireland and 
Scotland, were gay with banners and 
rejoicings; and a general holiday pre- 
vailed over the three kingdoms, and to 
a great extent, in the several British 
colonies. But Poland was meanwhile 
writhing in its revolutionary agony, 
and the despotic hand of Russia was 
struggling to throttle it in its grand 
outcry for freedom; and Prussia 
stood by, cowardly and contemptible, 
urging the assassin of liberty to his 
work. International law, that toler- 
ates such iniquity, is an outrage upon 
the common rights of humanity; and 
like an advocate’s argument is all on 
one side— namely, that of established 
governments. It is a flagrant breach 
of the established doctrine of non-inter- 
vention; and being, to some extent, in- 
sulting to other Powers, is likely to give 
rise to various complications. May the 
weaker, triumph, say we; but we have 
little hope of the success of the Poles, 
however great their prowess, for the 
strongest artillery is unfortunately on 
the side of Russia. Companionship in 
tribulation is pleasant, and we can turn 
to Poland and Mexico, and find relief 
in contemplating troubles even greater 
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than those which distract the United 
States; while if we want to see our 
own fashionable weddings eclipsed, we 
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can turn to that of England’s future 
king and the Danish Princess. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 


Ir is now just two years since the 
fratricidal warfare in which the Re- 
public is engaged commenced. On the 
thirteenth of April, 1861, the President 
made his first call for troops, to protect 
the Governmént and maintain the integ- 
rity of the Union. On the ninth of the 
same month, the first hostile gun was 
fired on Fort Sumter, and the conflict 
ended in the cession of that defence to 
the rebels, and the safe possession of 
Charleston by the enemy. The ener- 
gies of our army and navy, in that di- 
rection, are at this moment engaged 
upon the reduction of Charleston ; al- 
though no active movements have as 
yet taken place. One might suppose, 
that, with the immense force under 
General Foster, and the numerous fleet 
which commands the harbor, some im- 
portant demonstration could have been 
made long ere this, through some of the 
many water-approaches to the city. But 
our combinations seem to work badly ; 
and itis only by combinations of our dif- 
ferent armies, that the alleged plans of the 
War Department — if, indeed, it has any 
comprehensive plan at all —can be car- 
ried out. We have evidence enough of 
this, in the failure at Vicksburgh and 
Port Hudson. An attack from the 
North, by Porter and Grant, unsus- 
tained by Banks and Farragut, from 
the South, was necessarily a failure. 
It is manifest, that, until a vigorous 
and decisive pelicy be adopted by the 
authorities at Washington —a uniform 
policy — which will leave nothing to 
accident, and will insure the certain 
codperation of the different masses of 
troops within reach of the points to be 
assailed — at Vicksburgh, Charleston, 
Wilmington, Mobile, and Savannah — 
we can accomplish nothing. 

Heretofore we have not adopted this 
mode of warfare, although the public 


were led to expect that such a course 
would be carried out, as it should have 
been. By dividing the strength of its 
armies, the Government has dissipated 
it, upon the principle of the fable of 
the bundle of sticks; and we have the 
result, in a rebellion as strong to-day as 
it was in April, 1861. Exhausted as 
the people of the South may be, and 
weary of the war as many of them 
doubtless are, their forces are so con- 
centrated, and the stake at issue has 
assumed so desperate a character — for 
it is a question of life or death to them— 
that their power cannot be despised or 
trifled with. They have maintained their 
position on the Mississippi and the Ya- 
z00, against the naval and military forces 
of the Union, combined. Nay, they have 
seized two of our best gunboats ; and in 
their fastnesses at Vicksburgh and Port 
Hudson, they defy both the strategy and 
the open attack of their adversaries. 
The famous ‘ Cut-off, of which so 
much was expected, dragged its slow 
length across the peninsula, with such 
dubious prospects of ultimate success, 
that some of those who promised most 
for it were beginning to doubt its utility 
when the news came that it had failed. 
As a set-off to the capture of the 
‘Queen of the West’ and the ‘Indian- 
ola,’ the enemy have to mourn the loss 
of the ‘Nashville,’ destroyed by our 
gallant Ram, the ‘ Montauk,’ on the 
Ogeechee River. Several foreign ves- 
sels, bound to Southern ports, with 
valuable cargoes for the Confederacy, 
have been taken by our cruisers on 
the sea—a goodly revenge for the 
losses the North has suffered from the 
aquatic raids of the ‘ Alabama,’ the 
‘Florida,’ and the ‘ Retribution.’ It 
may safely be said, that both contest- 
ants, in this bitter and most deplorable 
conflict, stand now almost upon equal 
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ground. The advantage —judging it in 
a military aspect — is probably with the 
Federal armies, that is, if the opportu- 
nities be wisely availed of. But will 
they be? We must confess that the 
antecedents of the Administration com- 
pel us to put little faith in their future 
guidance towards a happy ending of the 
struggle. We can recognize no improve- 
ment, either in the policy laid down by 
the Administration, or the manner of 
perfecting it, since we last animadvert- 
ed to this subject. Certainly no im- 
portant advantages have been gained. 
It is like the tide, ebbing and flowing 
at regular intervals. A victory obtain- 
ed to-day, a defeat suffered to-morrow ; 
a practical result accomplished nowhere. 
This is the history of the war so far. We 
at the North are striving, with might and 
main, at the cost of much blood and 
treasure, to whip the derelict Southern 
States into a friendly and fraternal feel- 
ing with us; to lash and torture them 
into a most beneficent and Christian 
love for us, by carrying a. desolating 
war into their homesteads, and implant- 
ing such memories of suffering and sor- 
row there, as a century of Union, even 
if it were effected, cannot efface. It is 
a direful thought to harbor, that this 
bright star among the nations, which 
has been for over eighty years advanc- 
ing with majestic strides from the hori- 
zon.towards the zenith, should be arrest- 
ed in its course; or that its brilliancy 
should be clouded by the shadow of 
civil war. It is a melancholy sight to 
behold it rent in twain by the convul- 
sion of popular passion, misconception, 
prejudice, and distrust. But is it pos- 
sible to win back love by awakening 
fear ; to restore affection by appealing 
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to violence? If the object be to subju- 
gate the revolted portion of the Repub- 
lic, then let such trenchant measures be 
carried out sternly and practically in the 
field as will speedily insure that object, 
by crushing out the rebellion at all 
points. We have force enough to do 
it. The President is invested with a 
power second to no despot on the face 
of the earth. Let him use it firmly but 
humanely, promptly and vigorously, and 
we will have no need to deplore the ex- 
istence of a fraternal warfare when the 
leaves of our forest assume the golden 
hues of autumn. If we are to recon- 
struct the Union upon its old basis, 
without being compelled to hold a por- 
tion of it in subjection by the power of 
arms; and to insist upon a forced ami- 
cable relationship for the future, at the 
point of the bayonet; in short, if we 
set aside the notion as unfeasible, that 
affection can be best fostered by terror, 
then there is nothing for it but an hon- 
est and a manly compromise; such a 
compromise as the voice of the people, 
both North and South, would have rati- 
fied two years ago, had their will been 
consulted, instead of the mischievous 
ambitions of politicians in both sections 
of the country. But though whispers 
of peace and compromise are rife in 
Richmond, and some such solution of 
our difficulties is gossiped about in 
Washington, we have the express de- 
claration of the Secretary of State that 
neither peace nor compromise is pos- 
sible until the rebellious States are con- 
quered, whipped, trampled, and tortur- 
ed into unity, love, and friendship. War, 
desolation, and their attendant horrors, 
then, are to restore the Union. Such is 
the fiat of the Administration. 





